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HERE is a passage in old Pepys’s 

Diary, written two centuries 
and odd ago, which, thanks to the 
permanence of our English institu- 
tions, would do very well for the 
present day: ‘ Walked into St. 
VOL. XVI.— NO. XCII. 


James’s Park and there found great 


4 


and very noble alterations... . 

1662, July 27, I went to walk in 

the Park, which is now every day 

more and more pleasant by the new 

works upon it.’ Such eulogistic 
H 
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language is justly due to Mr. Layard 
and his immediate predecessor at 
the Board of Works. Suppose that 
I live at Bayswater, and my business 
takes me down to Westminster every 
day, it is certainly best for me that, 
instead of taking "bus, or cab, or 
underground railway, I should, like 
honest Pepys, saunter in the Park 
and admire the many ‘ noble altera- 
tions.’ I venture to call poor Pepys 
honest becanse he is so truthful; 
but never thinking that his cipher 
would be discovered he has men- 
tioned in his Diary so many unprint- 
able things, that I am afraid we must 
use that qualifying phrase ‘ indiffe- 
rently honest.’ Several gentlemen 
who live at Bayswater and practise 
at Westminster may find that the 
phrase suits well, and a man’s moral 
being may be all the better, as 
through lawns and alleys and 
copses, where each separate step 
almost brings out a separate vignette 
of beauty, he traverses in a ‘north- 
westerly direction the whole length 
of our Parks. He turns aside into 
St. James's Park, and then goes 
through the Green Park and crosses 
Piccadilly to lounge through Hyde 
Park, and so home through Ken- 
sington Gardens. The alterations 
this season in Hyde Park are very 
noticeable. All the Park spaces 
recently laid out have been planned 
in astyle of beauty in harmony with 
what previously existed ; a beauty, 
I think, unapproachable by the 
many gardens of Paris, or the Prado 
of Madrid, the Corso of Rome, the 
Strado di Toledo of Naples, the 
Glacis of Vienna. The most strik- 
ing alterations are those of the Park 
side near the Brompton road, where 
the low, bare, uneven ground, as 
if by the magic touch of a trans- 
formation, is become exquisite 
garden spaces with soft undulations, 
set with starry gems of the most 
exquisite flowers, bordered by fresh- 
est turf. The palings which the 
mob threw down have been all 
nobly replaced, and more and more 
restoration is promised by a Go- 
vernment eager to be popular with 
all classes. Most of all, the mimic 
ocean of the Serpentine is to be re- 
newed; and when iis bottom is 
levelled, its depth diminished, and 


the purity of the water secured, we 
shall arrive at an almost ideal per- 
fection. 

As we take our lounge in the 
afternoon it is necessary to put on 
quite a different mental mood as 
we pass from one Park to another. 
We pass at once from turmoil into 
comparative repose as we enter the 
guarded enclosure encircled on all 
sides by a wilderness of brick and 
mortar. You feel quite at ease in 
that vast palatial garden of St. 
James. Your office coat may serve 
in St. James’s, but you adorn your- 
self with all adornments for Hyde 
Park. You go leisurely along, 
having adjusted your watch by the 
Horse Guards, looking at the soldiers, 
and the nurses, and the children, 
glancing at the island, and looking 
at the ducks—the dainty, overfed 
ducks—suggesting all sorts of orni- 
thological lore, not to mention low 
materialistic associations of green 
peas or sageand onions. Those dis- 
sipated London ducks lay their 
heads under their wings and go to 
roost at quite fashionable hours, 
that would astonish their primitive 
country brethren. I hope you like 
to feed ducks, my friends. All great, 
good-natured people have a ‘ sneak- 
ing kindness’ for feeding ducks. 
There is a most learned and saga- 
cious bishop who won’t often show 
himself to human bipeds, but he 
may be observed by them in his 
grounds feeding ducks while phi- 
losophising on things in general, 
and the Irish Church Bill in par- 
ticular. Then what crowded re- 
miniscences we might have of St. 
James’s Park and of the Mall—of 
sovereigns and ministers, courtiers 
and fops, lords and ladies, philoso- 
phers and thinkers! By this sheet 
of water, or rather by the pond that 
then was a favourite resort for in- 
tending suicides, Charles II. would 
play with his dogs or dawdle 
with his mistresses; feeding the 
ducks here one memorable morning 
when the stupendous revelation of 
a Popish plot was made to his in- 
credulous ears; or looking grimly 
towards the Banqueting Hall where 
his father perished, when the debate 
on the Exclusion Bill was running 
fiercely high. But the reminis- 
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cences are endless which belong to 
St. James’s Park. Only a few years 

there was the private entrance 
‘which Judge Jeffreys used to have 
by special licence into the Park, but 
now it has been done away. There 
were all kinds of superstitions float- 
ing about in the uninformed West- 
minster mind about Judge Jeffreys. 
What Sydney Smith said in joke to 
the poaching lad, ‘ that he had a 
private gallows,’ was believed by 
the Westmonasterians to be real 
earnest about Jeffreys—that he used 
after dinner to seize hold of any 
individual to whom he might take 
a fancy and hang him up in front 
of his house for his own personal 
delectation. Iam now reconciled to 
the bridge that is thrown midway 
across, although it certainly limits 
the expanse of the ornamental 
water. But standing on the orna- 
mental bridge, and looking both 
westward and eastward, I know of 
hardly anything comparable to that 
view. That green neat lawn and 
noble timber, and beyond the dense 


foliage the grey towers of the Abbey, ° 


and the gold of those Houses of 
Parliament, which, despite captious 
criticism, will always be regarded 
as the most splendid examples of 
the architecture of the great Vic- 
torian era, and close at hand the 
paths and the parterres, cause the 
majesty and greatness of England 
to blend with this beautiful oasis 
islanded between the deserts of 
Westminster and Pimlico. Look- 
ing westward too, towards Bucking- 
ham Palace—the palace, despite ex- 
aggerated hostile criticism, is at 
least exquisitely proportioned ; but 
then one is sorry to hear about the 
Palace that the soldiers are so ill 
stowed away there; and the Queen 
does not like it; and the Hanoverian 
animal peculiarly abounds. We re- 
collect that once when her Majesty’s 
was ill,a servant ran out of the palace 
to charter a cab and go for the 
doctor, because those responsible 
for the household had not made 
better arrangements. In enume- 
rating the Parks of London, we 
ought not to forget the Queen’s 
— garden of Buckingham Pa- 

, hardly less than the Green 


Park in extent, and so belonging 


to the system of the lungs of 
London. 

But we now enter the great 
Hyde Park itself, assuredly the 
most brilliant spectacle of the kind 
which the world can show. It is 
a scene which may well tax all your’ 
powers of reasoning and of phi- 
losophy. And you must know the 
Park very well, this large open 
drawing-room which in the season 
London daily holds, before you can 
sufficiently temper your senses to be 
critical and analytical—before you 
can eliminate the lower world, the 
would-be fashionable element, from 
the most affluent and highest kind of 
metropolitan life— before you can 
judge of the splendid mounts and 
the splendid caparisons, between 
fine carriages and fine horses — 
fine carriages where perhaps the 
cattle are lean and r, or fine 
horses where the carriages are old 
and worn ; the carriages and horses 
absolutely gorgeous, but with too 
great a display; and, again, where 
the perfection is absolute, but with 
as much quietude as possible, the 
style that chiefly invites admira- 
tion by the apparent desire to elude 
it. In St. James’s Park you may 
lounge and be listless if you like; 
but in Hyde Park, though you 
may lounge, you must still be alert. 
Very pleasant is the lounge to the 
outer man, but in the inner mind you 
must be observant, prepared to enjoy 
either the solitude of the crowd, or 
to catch the quick glance, the 
silvery music of momentary merri- 
ment, then have a few seconds of 
rapid, acute dialogue, or perhaps 
be beckoned into a carriage by a 
friend with space to spare. As you 
lean over the railings you perhaps 
catch a sight of a most exquisite 
face—a face that is photographed on 
the memory for its features and 
expression. If you have really 
noticed such a face the day is a 
whiter day to you; somehow or 
other you have made an advance. 
But it is mortifying, when you con- 
template this beautiful image, to see 
some gilded youth advance, soul- 
less, brainless, to touch the fingers 
dear to yourself and look into eyes 
which he cannot fathom or com- 
prehend. Still more annoying to 
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think that a game is going on in 
the matrimonial money market. I 
sometimes think that the Ladies’ 
Mile is a veritable female Tatter- 
sall’s, where feminine charms are 
on view and the price may be ap- 
praised—the infinite gambols and 
curvettings of high-spirited maiden- 
hood. But I declare on my con- 
science that I believe the Girl of 
the Period has a heart, and that 
the Girl of the Period is not so 
much to blame as her mamma or 
her chaperone. 

But, speaking of alterations, I 
cannot say that all the alterations 
are exactly to my mind. It is not 
at all pleasing that the habit of 
smoking has crept into Rotten Row. 
The excuse is that the Prince 
smokes. But because one person, 
of an exceptional and unique po- 
sition, doubtless under exceptional 
circumstances, smokes, that is no 
reason why the mass should follow 
the example. Things have indeed 
changed within the last few years; 
the race is degenerating in polite- 
ness. In the best of his stories, 
‘My Novel,’ Lord Lytton makes 
Harley, his hero, jeer at English 
liberty; and ;he says: ‘I no more 
dare smoke this cigar in the Park 
at half-past six, when all the world 
is abroad, than I dare pick my 
Lord Chancellor’s pocket, or hit 
the Archbishop of Canterbury a 
thump on the nose.’ Lord Hather- 
ley’s pocket is still safe, and we 
are not yet come to days, though 
we seem to be nearing them, when 
@ man in a crowd may send a blow 
into a prelate’s face. We have had 
such days before, and we may have 
them again. But smoking is now 
common enough, and ought to be 
abated as a nuisance. Some ladies 
like it, and really like it; and that 
is all very well, but other ladies 
are exceedingly annoyed. A lady 
takes her chair to watch the 
moving panorama, intending per- 
haps to make a call presently, and 
men are smoking within a few 
paces to her infinite annoyance 
and the spoiling of her pleasure. 
Her dress is really spoilt, and there 
is the trouble of another toilet. 
Talking of toilets, I heard a calcu- 
lation the other day of how many 
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the Princess of Wales had made in 
a single day. She had gone to the 
laying of the foundation stone of 
Earlswood Asylum, and then to the 
great State breakfast at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and then a dinner and 
a ball, and one or two other things. 
The Princess truly works = 
hard, harder indeed than -peo 
really know. I went the other = 
to a concert, where many a one = 
asked to go, and the Princess was 
there, in her desire to oblige worthy 
people, and sat it all through to 
the very last with the pleasantest 
smiles and the most intelligent 
attention. Let me also, since I 
am criticizing, say that the new 
restaurant in the Park is a decided 
innovation, and that to complete 
the new ride, to carry Rotten Row 
all round the Park, is certainly to 
interfere with the enjoyment of 
pedestrians. It is, however, to be 
said, in justice, that the pedestrians 
have the other parks pretty much 
to themselves. There is, however, 
a worse error still, in the rapid 
increase of the demi-monde in the 
Park. A man hardly feels easy in 
conducting a lady into the Park 
and answering all the questions 
that may be put to him respecting 
the inmates of gorgeous carriages 
that sweep by. These demireps make 
peremptory conditions that they 
shall have broughams for the Park 
and tickets for the Horticultural, 
and even for the fétes at the Bo- 
tanical Gardens. This is a nuisance 
that requires to be abated as much 
as any in Regent Street or the 
Haymarket. The police ought to 
have peremptory orders to exclude 
such carriages and their occupants. 
Twenty years ago there was a dead 
set made in Cheshire, against the as- 
pirants of Liverpool and Manchester, 
by the gentry of that county most 
famous for the pedigrees of the 
gentry, who wished to maintain the 
splendour of family pride. For in- 
stance, the steward of a county ball 
went up to a manufacturer who was 
making his eighty thousand a year 
and told him that no tradesman 
was admitted. That was of course 
absurd; but still, if that was 
actually done, an inspector should 
step up to the most fashionable 
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Mabel or Lais, and turn her horses’ 
heads, if obstreperous, in the di- 
rection of Bridewell or Bow Street. 
Anonyma has ruled the Park too 
much. The favourite drive used 
to be round the Serpentine; but 
when the prettiest equipage in 
London drew all gazers to the 
Ladies’ Mile, the Serpentine became 
com tively unused, and the 
Ladies’ Mile, ground infinitely in- 
ferior, became the favourite until the 
renovated Serpentine or change of 
whim shall mould anew the fickle, 
volatile shape of fashionable vagary. 

At this present time Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s clever satire ‘The Season’ 
—the third edition of which is 
just out—recurs tome. The poem 
is a very clever one, and it is 
even better appreciated on the 
other side of the Channel than on 
this, as is evidenced by M. Forques’ 
article on the subject in the ‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes.’ We will group 
together a few passages from Mr. 
Austin’s vigorous poem,* belonging 
to the Parks. 


*I sing the Season, Muse! whose sway extends 
Where Hyde begins beyond where Tyburn ends ; 
Gone the broad glare, save where with borrowed 

bays 
Some female PhaSton sets the drive ablaze. 
Dear pretty fledglings ! come from country nest, 
To nibble, chirp, and flutier in the west; 
Whose clear, fresh faces, witb their fickle frown 
And favour, start like Spring upon the town ; 
Less dear, for damaged damsels, doomed to wait ; 
Whose third—fourth? season makes half des- 


perate, 
Waking with warmth, less potent hour by hour 
(As magnets heated lose attractive power). 
Or you, nor dear nor damsels, tough and tart, 
Unmarketable maidens of the mart, 
Who, plumpness gone, fine delicacy feint, 
And hide your sins in piety and paint. 

* Incongruous group, they come ; the judge’s hack, 
With knees as broken as its rider’s back : 

The counsel's courser, stumbling through the 
throng, 

With wind e’en shorter than its lord’s is long: 

The foreign marquis’s accomplished colt 

Sharing its owner’s tendency to bolt. 

* Come, let us back, and, whilst the Park’s alive, 
Lean o’er the railings, and inspect the Drive. 
Still sweeps the long procession, whose array 
Gives to the lounger’s gaze, as wanes the day, 
Its rich reclining and reposeful forms, 

Still as bright sunsets after mists or storms ; 


*The Season: a Satire.’ Bv Alfred 
Austin. New and revised edition (the 
third), London: John Camden Hotten, 
1869. 
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Who sit and smile (their morning wranglings 
o'er, 

Or dragged and dawdled through one dull day 
more), 

As though the life of widow, wife, and girl 

Were one long lapsing and voluptuous whirl. 

O poor pretence ! what eyes so blind but see 

The sad, however elegant, ennui? 

Think you that blazoned panel, prancing pair, 

Befool our vision to the weight they bear? 

The softest ribbon, pink-lined parasol, 

Screen not the woman, though they deck the 
doll. 

The padded corsage and the well-matched hair, 

Judicious jupon spreading out the spare, 

Sleeves well designed false plumpness to impart, 

Leave vacant still the hollows of the heart. 

Is not our Lesbia lovely? In her soul 

Lesbia is troubled: Lesbia hath a mole; 

And all the splendours of that matchless neck 

Console not Lesbia for its single speck. 

Kate comes from Paris, and a wardrobe brings, 

To which poor Edith’s are “such common 
things ;” 

Her pet lace shawl has grown not fit to wear, 

And ruined Edith dresses in despair.’ 


Mr. Austin is sufficiently severe 
upon the ladies, especially those 
whose afternoons in the Park have 
some correspondence with their ‘af- 
ternoon of life.’ I think that the 
elderly men who ape youthfal airs 
are every whit as numerous and as 
open to sarcasm. Your ancient 
buck is always a fair butt. And 
who does not know these would-be 
juveniles, their thin, wasp-like 
waists, their elongated necks and 
suspensory eye-glasses, their elabo- 
rate and manufactured hair? They 
like the dissipations of youth so 
well that they can conceive of 
nothing more glorious, entirely 
ignoring that autumnal fruit is, 
after all, better than the blossom or 
foliage of spring or early autumn. 
All they know, indeed, of autumn 
is the variegation and motley of 
colour. The antiquated juvenile is 
certainly one of the veriest subjects 
for satire; and antiquated juveniles 
do abound of an afternoon in Rotten 
Row. Nothing we can say about a 
woman’s padding can be worse than 
the padding which is theirs. All 
their idiotic grinning cannot hide 
the hated crows’-feet about their 
goggle, idiotic eyes. They try, in- 
deed, the power of dress to the ut- 
most; but in a day when all classes 
are alike extravagant in dress, even 
the falsity of the first impression 
will not save them from minute 
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criticism. Talk to them, and they 
will draw largely on the reminis- 
cences of their youth, perhaps still 
more largely on their faculty of in- 
vention. What a happy dispensa- 
tion it isin the case of men intensely 
wicked and worldly, that in youth, 
when they might do infinite evil, 
they have not the necessary know- 
ledge of the world and of human 
nature to enable them to do so; and 
when they have a store of wicked 
experience, the powers have fled 
which would have enabled them to 
turn it to full account! At this 
moment I remember a hoary old 
villain talking ribaldry with his 
middle-aged son, both of them 
dressed to an inch of their lives, 
and believing that the fashion of 
this world necessarily endures for 
ever. Granting the tyranny and 
perpetuity of fashion—for in the 
worst times of the French revolu- 
tion fashion still maintained its 
sway, and the operas and theatres 
were never closed—still each indivi- 
dual tyrant of fashion has only his 
day, and often the day is a very 
brief one. Nothing is more be- 
coming than gray hairs worn gal- 
lantly and well, and when accom- 
ied with sense and worth they 
ve often borne away a lovely 
bride, rich and accomplished, too, 
from some silly, gilded youth. I have 
known marriages between January 
and May, where May has been really 
very fond of January. After all, 
the aged Adonis generally pairs off 
with some antiquated Venus; the 
juvenilities on each side are elimi- 
nated as being common to both 
and of no real import, and the 
settlement is arranged by the law- 
yers and by family friends on a 
sound commercial basis. 

It is very easy for those who 
devote themseives to the study of 
satirical composition, and cultivate 
a sneer for things in general, to be 
witty on the frivolities of the Park. 
And this is the worst of satire, that 
it is bound to be pungent, and can- 
not pause to be discriminating and 
just. Even the most sombre re- 
ligionist begins to understand that 
he may use the world, without try- 
ing to drain its sparkling cup to the 
dregs. Hyde Park is certainly not 
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abandoned to idlesse. The most 
practical men recognise its import- 
ance and utility to them. here 
are good wives who go down to the 
clubs or the Houses in their car- 
riages to insist that their lords shall 
take a drive before they dine and 
go back tothe House. And when 
you see saddle-horses led up and 
down in Palace Yard, the rider will 
most probably take a gallop before 
he comes back to be squeezed and 
heated by the House of Commons or 
be blown away by the over-ventila- 
tion of the House of Lords. A man 
begins to understand that it is part of 
his regular vocation in life to move 
about in the Park. And all men do 
80, especially when the sun’s,beams 
are tempered and when the cooling 
evening breeze is springing up. ‘The 
merchant from the City, the lawyer 
from his office, the clergyman from 
his parish, the governess in her 
spare hours, the artist in his love of 
nature and human nature, all feel 
that the fresh air and the fresh 
faces will do them good. There 
was a literary man who took a 
Brompton apartment with the back 
windows fronting the Park. Hither 
he used to resort, giving way to the 
fascination which led him, hour after 
hour, to study the appearances pre- 
sented tohim. Thesubjectis, indeed, 
very interesting and attractive, in- 
cluding especially the very popular 
study of flirtation in all its forms 
and branches. If you really want 
to see the Row you must go very 
early in the afternoon. Early in the 
afternoon the equestrians ride for 
exercise; later, they ride much in 
the same way as they promenade. 
The Prince for a long time used to 
ride early in the afternoon, if only 
to save himself the trouble of that 
incessant salutation which must be 
a serious drawback on H. R. H.’s 
enjoyment of his leisure. Or, again, 
late in the evening, it is interesting 
to note the gradual thinning of the 
Park and its new occupants come 
upon the scene. The habitué of 
Rotten Row is able, with nice gra- 
dations, to point out how the cold 
winds and rains of the early summer 
have night after night emptied the 
Park at an earlier hour, or how a 
féte at the Horticultural, or a gala 
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at the Crystal Palace, has sensibly 
thinned the attendance. As the 
affluent go home to dress and dine, 
the sons and daughters of penury 
who have shunned the broad sun- 
light creep out into the vacant 
spaces. The last carriages of those 
who are going home from the pro- 
menade ‘meet the first carriages of 
those who are going out to dine. 
Only two nights ago I met the 
carriage of Mr. Disraeli and his 
wife. I promise you the Viscountess 
Beaconsfield looked magnificent. Cu- 
riously enough they were dining at 
the same house, where, not many 
years ago, Mr. Disraeli dined with 
poor George Hudson. When Mr. 
Hudson had a dinner given to him 
lately, it is said that he was much 
affected, and told his hosts that its 
cost would have kept him and his 
for a month. 

The overwhelming importance of 
the Parks to London is well brought 
out by that shrewd observer, Crabb 
Robinson, in his recent Diary. Un- 
der February 15, 1818, he writes: 
* At two I took 2 Ng A i the 
Regent’s Park, whic never 
seen before. When the trees are 
grown this will be really an orna- 
ment to the capital; and not a mere 
ornament but a healthful appendage. 
The Highgate and Hampstead Hill 
is a beautiful object ; and within the 
Park the artificial water, the cir- 
cular belt or coppice, the few scat- 
tered bridges, &c., are objects of 
taste. I really think this enclosure, 
with the new street leading to it 
from Carlton House [Regent Street] 
will give a sort of glory to the Re- 
gent’s government, greater than the 
victories of Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
glorious as these are.’ Here, again, 
almost at haphazard, is a quotation 
from an American writer: ‘So vast 
is the extent of these successive 
ranges, and so much of England 
can one find, as it were, in the midst 
of London. Ob, wise and prudent 
John Bull, to ennoble thy metro- 
polis with such spacious country 
walks, and to sweeten it so much 
with country air! Traly these 
lungs of London are vital to such 
a Babylon, and there is no beauty 
to be compared to them in any city 
J have ever seen. I do not think 
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the English are half proud enough 
of their capital, conceited as they 
are about so many things besides. 
Here you see the best of horse-fiesh, 
laden with the “ porcelain clay” of 
human flesh. Ah! how —~—- 
the ladies go by, and how ambi- 
tiously their favoured companions 
display their good fortune in at- 
tending them. Here a gay creature 
rides independently enough with 
her footman at a respectful distance. 
She is an heiress, and the young 
gallants she scarce deigns to notice 
are dying for love of her and her 


guineas. 

But, after all, is there ‘anything 
more enjoyable in its way than 
Kensington Gardens? You are 
not so negligé as in St. James’s, but 
it is comparative undress com- 
pared with Hyde Park. Truly 
there are days, and even in the 
height of the season too, when you 
may lie down on the grass and 
gaze into the depth of sky, listening 
to the murmurous breeze, and that 
far-off hum which might be a sound 
of distant waves, and fancy yourself 
in Ravenna’s immemorial wood. 
Ah, what thrilling scenes have come 
off beneath these horse-chestnuts 
with their thick leaves and pyra- 
midal blossoms! And if only those 
whispers were audible, if only those 
tell-tale leaves might murmur their 
confessions, what narratives might 
these supply of the idyllic side of 
London life, sufficient to content a 
legion of romancists! It is a fine 
thing for Orlando to have a gallop 
by the side of his pretty ladylove 
down the Row, but Orlando knows 
very well that if he could only draw 
her arm through his and lead her 
down some vista in those gardens, 
it would be well for him. Oh, yield- 
ing hands and eyes! oh, mantling 
blushes and eloquent tears! oh, soft 
glances and all fine tremor of 
speech, in those gardens more than 
in Armina’s own are ye abounding. 
There is an intense human interest 
about Kensington Gardens which 
grows more and more, as one takes 
one’s walks abroad and the scene 
becomes intelligible. See that slim 
maid, demurely reading beneath 
yonder trees, those old trees which 
artists love in the morning to come 
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and sketch. She glances more than 
once at her watch, and then sud- 
denly with surprise she greets a 
lounger. I thought at the very 
first that her surprise was an affec- 
tation; and as I see how she disap- 
pears with him through that over- 
arching leafy arcade my surmise 
becomes conviction. As for the 
nursery maids who let their little 
charges loiter or riot about, or even 
the sedater governesses with their 
more serious aims, who will let gen- 
tlemanly little boys and girls grow 
very conversational, while they are 
very conversational themselves with 
tall whiskered cousins or casual ac- 
quaintance, why, I can only say, 
that for the sake of the most ma- 
ternal hearts beating in this great 
metropolis, I am truly rejoiced to 
think that there are no carriage 
roads through the Gardens, and the 
little ones can hardly come to any 
very serious mischief. 

Are you now inclined, my friends, 
for a little—and I promise you it 
shall really be a little—discourse 
concerning those Parks, that shall 
have a slight dash of literature and 
history about it? First of all, let 
me tell you, that in a park you 
ought always to feel loyal, since for 
our parks we are indebted to our 
kings. The very definition of a 
park is—I assure you Lam quoting 
the great Blackstone himself—‘ an 
enclosed chase, extending only over 
a man’s own grounds,’ and the Parks 
have been the grounds of the sove- 
reign’s own self. It is true of more 
than one British Ceesar— 


* Moreover he bath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours and new-planted erchards 
On this side Tibur ; be hath left them you 
And to your heirs for ever; common pleasures 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves.’ 


Once in the far distant time they were 
genuine parks with beasts of chase. 
We are told that the City corpora- 
tion hunted the hare at the head of 
the conduit, where Conduit Street 
now stands, and killed the fox at 


the end of St. Giles’s. St. James’s 
Park was éspecially the courtier’s 
park, a very drawing-room of parks. 
How splendidly over the gorgeous 
scene floats the royal banner of 
England, at the foot of Constitution 
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Hill, which has been truly called 
the most chastely-gorgeous banner 
in the world! If you look at the 
dramatists of the Restoration you find 
frequent notices of the Park, which 
are totally wanting in the Eliza- 
be than dramatists, when it was only 
a nursery for deer. Cromwell had 
shut up Spring Gardens, but Charles 
Il. gave us St. James’s Park. In 
the next century the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, describing his house, says: 
‘ The avenues to this house are along 
St. James’s Park, through rows of 
goodly elms on one hand and 
flourishing limes on the other; that 
for coaches, this for walking, with 
the Mall lying between them.’ It 
was in the Park that the grave 
Evelyn saw and heard his gracious 
sovereign ‘ hold a very familiar dis- 
course with Mrs. Nellie, as they 
called an impudent comedian, she 
looking out of her garden on a ter- 
race at the top of the wall.’ Here 
Pepys saw ‘ above all Mrs. Stuart in 
this dress with her hat cocked and 
a red plume, with her sweet eye, 
little Roman nose, and excellent 
taille, the greatest beauty I ever 
saw, I think, in my life.’ Or takea 
play from Etheridge. 


* Enter 8mm Foriine Fivrrer and 
his equipage. 

‘ Sir Fop, Hey! bid the coachman 
send home four of his horses and 
bring the coach to Whitehall; I'll 
walk over the Park. Madam, the 
honour of kissing your fair hands is 
a happiness I missed this afternoon 
at my lady Townly’s. 

* Leo, You were very obliging, Sir 
Fopling, the last time I saw you 
there. 

‘ Sir Fop. The preference was due 
to your wit and beauty. Madam, 
your servant. There never was so 
sweet an evening. 

* Bellinda. Tt has drawn all the 
rabble of the town hither. 

‘ Sir Fop. ’Tis pity there is not an 
order made that none but the beau 
monde should walk here.’ 


In Swift's ‘ Journal to Stella’ we 
have much mention of the Park: 
‘to bring himself down, he says, 
that being the ting system of 
that day, he to start on his 
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walk about sunset. Horace Wal- 
pole says: ‘ My lady Coventry and 
niece Waldegrave have been mobbed 
in the Park. I am sorry the people 
of England take all their liberty out 
in insulting pretty women.’ He 
elsewhere tells us with what state 
he and the ladies went. ‘ We sailed 
up the Mall with all our colours 
flying” We do not hear much of 
the Green Park. It was for a long 
time most likely a village green, 
where the citizens would enjoy 
rough games, and in the early morn- 
ing duellists would resort hither to 
heal their wounded honour. 

Originally Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park were allone. Ad- 
dison speaks of it in the ‘ Spectator,’ 
and it is only since the time of 
George II. that a severance has 
been made. Hyde Park has its own 
place in literature and in history. 
There was a certain first of May 
when both Pepys and Evelyn were in- 
terested in Hyde Park. Pepys says: 
‘I went to Hide Park to take the air, 
where was his Majesty and an innu- 
merabie appearance of gallants and 
rich coaches, being now a time of 
universal festivity and joy.’ It was 
always a great place for reviews. 
They are held there still, and the 
Volunteers have often given great 
liveliness to the Park on Saturday. 
Here Cromwell used to review his 
terrible Ironsides. It was Queen 
Caroline who threw a set of ponds 
into one sheet of water, and as the 
water-line was not a direct one, it 
was called the Serpentine. The 
fosse and low wall was then a new 
invention; ‘an attempt deemed so 
astonishing that the common people 
called them ha-has to express their 
surprise at finding a sudden and 
unperceived check to their walk.’ 
It is said that a nobleman who had 
a house abutting on the Park en- 
graved the words 


*’Tis my delight to be 
In the town and the countree.’ 


Antiquaries may find out count- 
less points of interest, and may be 
able to identify special localities. 
Once there were chalybeate springs 
in a sweet glen, now spoilt by the 
canker of ugly barracks. It was 


on the cards that the Park might 
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have been adorned with a rotunda 
instead. Most of the literary asso- 
ciations cluster around Kensington 
Gardens, concerning which Leigh 
Hunt has written much pleasant 
gossip in his ‘Old Court Suburb.’ 
A considerable amount of history 
and an infinite amount of gossip 
belong to Kensington Palace, now 
assigned to the Duchess of Inver- 
ness, the morganatic wife of the 
Duke of Sussex; gossip about 
George II. and his wife, about 
Lord Hervey, the queen and her 
maids of honour, the bad beautiful 
Duchess of Kingston, the charming 
Sarah Lennox, Selwyn, March, Bubb 
Doddington, and that crew, whom 
Mr. Thackeray delighted to repro- 
duce. There is at least one pure scene 
dear to memory serene, that the 
Princess Victoria was born and bred 
here, and at five o'clock one morning 
aroused from her slumbers, to come 
down with dishevelled hair to hear 
from great nobles that she was now 
the queen of the broad empire on 
which the morning and the evening 
star ever shines. 


I am very fond of lounging 
through the Park at an hour when 
it is well-nigh all deserted. I am 
not, indeed, altogether solitary in 
my ways and modes. There are 
certain carriages which roll into 
the Park almost at the time when 
all other carriages have left or are 
leaving. In my solitariness I 
feel a sympathy with those who 
desire the coolness and freshness 
when they are most — I have 
an interest, too, in the very roughs 
that lounge about the parks. I 
think them far superior to the 
roughs that lounge about the 
streets. Here is an athletic scamp. 
I admire his easy litheness and 
excellent proportion of limb. He 
is a scamp and a tramp, but then he 
is such on an intelligible zsthetical 
principle. He has flung himself 
down, in the pure physical enjoy- 
ment of life, just as a Neapolitan 
will bask in the sunshine, to enjoy 
the turf and the atmosphere. In 
his splendid animal life he will 
sleep for hours, unfearing draught 
or miasma, untroubled with ache or 
pain, obtaining something of a com- 
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pensation for his negative troubles 
and privations. If you come to 
talk to the yagrant sons and 
daughters of poverty loitering till 
the Park is cleared, or even sleep- 
ing here the livelong night, you 
would obtain a clear view of that 
night side which is never far from 
the bright side of London. I am 
not sure that I might not commend 
such a beat as this to some philan- 
thropist for his special attention. 
The handsome, wilful boy who has 
run away from home or school; the 
thoughtless clerk or shopman out 
of work; the poor usher, whose 
little store has been spent in ill- 
ness; the servant-girl who has 
been so long without a place, and 
is now hovering on the borders of 
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penury and the extreme limit of 
temptation; they are by no means 
rare, with their easily-yielded se- 
crets, doubtless with some amount 
of imposture, and always, when the 
truth comes to be known, with 
large blame attachable to their 
faults or weakness, but still with 
a very large percentage where some 
sympathy or substantial help will 
be of the greatest possible assist- 
ance. Asone knocks about London, 
one accumulates souvenirs of all 
kinds—some perhaps that will not 
very well bear much inspection; 
and it may be a pleasing reflection 
that you wept to some little ex- 
penditure of time or coin to save 
some lad from the hulks or some 
girl from ruin. 


FROM REMENHAM ISLAND TO HENLEY. 


: racing over that long mile 
and a quarter between the 
Temple on Remenham Island and 
Henley old bridge, the scene of 
some of the ‘ quickest things’ ever 
rowed by amateur oarsmen, lost 
little prestige this year. Most of its 
ancient traditions were fully borne 
out, and the thirty-first meeting 
took place in weather quite as rough, 
as cold, and as wet, as those who 
have ‘assisted’ any time within 
the last quarter of a century could 
have prognosticated. The first day 
opened gloomily, and brought us 
a March wind which chilled the air 
until the sun dispersed the clouds, 
spread its tempering influence, and 
made even hanging about the tow- 
path quite pleasant. Thursday, how- 
ever, was an unmistakable up-river 
day. From an early hour in the 
morning rain had fallen, and con- 
tinued without cessation to literally 
gy down till near the time fixed 
or racing to commence. Then 
luckily the clouds broke, and for a 
couple of hours or so there was a 
lull. The Lion Garden, however, 
was soon deserted again by the few 
ladies who had been daring enough 
to attempt to brave the elements, 
a brace of sharp showers driving 
them back to the Grand Stand, 
where they remained during the 


remainder of the day, although 
it was afterwards fine and warm. 
The attendance did not reach any- 
thing like that of the previous year; 
but the ‘ campers out,’ and those 
who made a night of it on the river, 
appeared quite as numerous. We 
paid a visit of inspection on the 
second morning of the regatta as 
far as Hurley Lock, and found can- 
vas spread in all directions, the 
occupants here and there raising a 
corner and gazing moodily at us 
as at intruders on their solitude. 
Peace be to them! We had no 
thought of disturbing their reflec- 
tions, which must have been of the 
most cheerless description after a 
night of damp and dew followed, as 
dawn appeared, by a severe soaking 
of many hours’ duration. There is 
no greater discomfort than bivou- 
acking in wet weather: ask those 
who spent the first night in tents 
on Wimbledon last year for their 
opinion. Many were literally 
washed out of their beds, and had 
to apply many a time and oft to 
the black dudeen and the wicker 
cask for consolaiion. The heavy 
rain had also the effect of flooding 
the tow-path with pools of water, 
and after the trampling of hundreds 
of feet of reducing it to the con- 
sistency of dough, so that the ‘ go- 
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ing’ was not quite so agreeable 
as it might have been. Ere the 
racing was over most of the runners 
were plentifully bespattered from 
their faces downward, while their 
nether garments were quite lost in 
mud, making the wearers altogether 
hardly recognisable. But enough 
of this: much requires to be said 
of the sport and the space at our 
disposal is limited. 

A strong breeze from N.N.W. on 
Wednesday made choice of stations 
a matter of the utmost importance, 
and early in the day the Berkshire 
or inside berth was altogether 
out of favour, the Buckinghamshire 
side being in great request, not- 
withstanding that on ordinary oc- 
casions it is considered adverse in 
a great degree to the chances of 
any crew unlucky enough to draw 
it. First on the programme stood 
the opening heat of the Grand 
Challenge Eights, for which the 
Oxford Etonians, the Eton College 
crew, and the Cambridge Lady 
Margaret, came to the post, to de- 
cide which should do battle against 
the London Club, who last year 
defeated the Eton ‘boys’ in the 
final struggle by half a clear length, 
after making the fastest recorded 
time, viz., 7 min. 20 sec. Nearly 
half an hour was spent before the 
Eights could drop to their places, 
the wind forcing their heads to 
leeward as often as they got into 

ition. At last, when something 
ike straight, they were started, the 
school crew, with an extremely 
rapid stroke, gradually assuming 
the lead, and off Remenham Farm 
they were nearly clear. After this 
the Etonians, who had been ‘shel- 
tered all the way by the foliage on 
the Buckinghamshire shore, began 
to creep up, and weight also telling 
in their favour, they soon managed 
to get on even terms, then to draw 
slowly away, until at Poplar Point 
they were half a length to the good. 
Eton, however, had now all the 
best of the water, and with a mighty 
effort they visibly reduced their 
opponents’ lead; but the Oxford 
crew, all tried oarsmen, shot away 
again when called on, and finished 
three-quarters of a length in ad- 
vance, after a splitting race all the 
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way. Lady Margaret we have not 
mentioned. Suffice it to say they 
were never ‘ in the hunt.’ 

Next followed the trial heat of 
the Wyfold, in which the Oscilla- 
tors, a London Club crew, and 
Staines came together. The first- 
named gained an easy victory, and 
the contest, if contest it can be 
called, served to point out the three 
defective places in the London 
Eight, of which so much had been 
said. Next came the first heat of 
the Diamond Sculls, and produced 
the race of the meeting. The ul- 
timate result had been looked on 
as a ‘ foregone conclusion’ for Long 
of the Lendon Club, the perform- 
ances of Crofts, of Kingston, who 
had won the sculls in 1867, and of 
Yarborough, an Oxonian, and the 
pretensions of Calvert and Bun- 
bury, two Eton boys, being alike ig- 
nored. Long had been tried in the 
previous week; and notwithstand- 
ing whispers that he was scarcely so 
fast as during last season, his par- 
tisans never lost confidence or 
ceased laying odds on him. The 
Kingston man had the benefit of 
the station, and coming away at a 
cracking pace, led off Fawley Court 
by a clear length, Long being ap- 
parently demoralised, as he was 
palpably sculling a slow stroke, 
and, worse than that, a short stroke. 
His ‘ coach,’ however, who rode up 
the bank succeeded at length in 
making his admonitions heard, and 
lying down to the work before him 
in something like his old style, 
Long began to hold his own then, 
notwithstanding that he was re- 
ceiving an ugly wash from Crofts, 
to creep up. From this point a 
really memorable struggle took 
place. Inch by inch the Londoner 
drew on his opponent, and stoutly 
contested though the race was, 
neither gave signs of flagging. 
After making the crossing, a foul 
seemed almost imminent, but just 
prior to rounding the Point, Long 
used his right-hand scull strongly, 
and probably lost himself the race 
by going outside Crofts, instead of 
hugging the shore as he had evi- 
dently previously intended. Every 
stroke brought them nearer the 


goal, and slowly but surely Long 














decreased the gap. Crofts, how- 
ever, rowed in thoroughly plucky 
style to the end ; and although with- 
in twenty yards after passing the 
judge, Long had got his boat’s 
nose in front, he was behind at the 
actual moment of passing the post, 
and lost a magnificent race by a 
bare five feet, the finish reminding 
us of the dead heat in 1862 between 
= Woodgate and E. D. Brick- 


wood. 

Early in the race it seemed as if 
Long was quite ‘taken aback’ by 
the rapidity ard power of Crofts’ 
sculling, but from the half distance 
he amply atoned for any short- 
comings in this respect ; and though 
apparently incapable of a spurt at 
any point, his lengthy stroke told 
in the end, and it was his misfortune 
rather than his fault that the few 
feet which separated the boats at 
al finish should have been against 


Yarborough had almost a walk 
over against McClintock-Bunbury 
in the second heat of the Sculls; and 
the trial heat of the Town Cup, a 
local race, ended in the victory of 
the Eton Excelsior crew; whilst in 
the first heat of the Ladies’ Plate, 
Lady Margaret had no difficulty in 
disposing of Radley. Then followed 
a heat of the Stewards’ Fours, which 
decided who should meet the London 
Club, the holders, on the second day. 
Three crews contended, the Oxford 
Radleians, the old Etonians, and a 
Kingston boat. On paper the 
Etonian crew seemed to have the 
best of it, but as they were all stale 
after their hard race against Eton 
school for the Grand Challenge 
Eights, the ‘Rads’ were slightly 
the favourites in some quarters. 
They got a bad start notwithstand- 
ing the advantages of the Berks 
station, for the wind had now gone 
down, and off Remenham Barn 
were nearly a length to the bad, the 
Etonians being in the van with 
Kingston near the centre, second. 
After rowing half way the latter 
had dropped astern, and the Rad- 
leians going up to the leaders at 
every stroke managed to head them 
at Poplar Point. The previous 
heavy work done by the Etonians 
now evidently told, and after being 
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once ‘collared’ they were soon 
shaken off, the Radleians shooting 
forward and passing the judge a 
clear length ahead. In the race 
for the Goblets two pairs only started, 
viz. Long and Stout on behalf of 
London, and Calvert and Bunbury 
for Eton. This was one of the 
‘real morals’ of the meeting, and 
without being extended, the Lon- 
doners, although their opponents 
got nearly clear at one time, won by 
upwards of three lengths. This 
ended the opening day’s sport. 

On Thursday the deciding heat of 
the Grand Challenge was first set 
for decision. Prior to the regatta 
London had been slight favourites ; 
but the mediocre performance in 
the Wyfold of three of their men 
set off against the excellent rowing 
of the old Etonians, and the fact 
that the latter had drawn the Berks 
station, caused speculation to veer 
round, and before the start odds 
were laid on them. The Londoners 
came out with the lead, and 
drew slowly away until off Fawley 
Court they were two-thirds of a 
length in advance. Here the 
Etonians began to hold their own, 
then to gain a trifle, and little by 
little to decrease the gap, until at 
the second barrier from the finish 
the boats had become strictly level. 
The Londoners, however, were now 
clearly trapped, and all Gualston’s 
gallant rowing could not save them, 
as the slack water under the Berk- 
shire shore gave Woodhouse a great 
advantage, and he rapidly went 
away and won by a clear length in 
7 min. 30sec. The Wyfold final pro- 
duced an excellent race from eud to 
end between those old rivals the 
Oscillators and the Kingston. Pass- 
ing Fawley Court, the Oscillators 
had drawn clear, ‘and might have 
taken their opponents’ water, but 
this they refrained from doing; and 
the Kingston having the best of the 
course all the way managed, when 
served by the station, to decrease 
their opponents’ lead materially. 
They could never, however, quite 
get up, and were beaten by a trifle 
over half a length, after a tight 
struggle. Next came the final heat 
of the Ladies’ Challenge Plate. The 
Eton ‘boys,’ who were the holders, 
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had all the sympathy of spectators, 
and the cheering was especially en- 
thusiastic as they rowed away at the 
start, were clear early in the race, and 
won easily from the Lady Margaret 
by nearly halfadozen lengths. Eton 
Excelsior were indulged with a mild 
canter against the Henley crew in the 
final heat of the Town Cup, and the 
race for a Presentation Prize open to 
fours without coxwains, the steering 
being managed on the American 
principle, proved a rather hollow 
affair after passing Fawley Court, 
the old Radleians winning easily by 
a couple of lengths from the Oscil- 
lators. In the deciding heat of the 
Diamond Sculls, Yarborough op- 
posed Crofts; and although the 
former was known to be a ‘ sticker,’ 
his chance was hardly fancied. He 
steered badly after going a quarter 
of a mile, and was defeated with 
ease by three or four lengths. In 
the Visitors’ Challenge Fours, Lady 
Margaret, stroked by Goldie, had 
again to succumb, this time to the 
University College, Oxford, crew, 
in which Tinné made his only ap- 
pearance during the two days. 
University came right through, and 
won by three lengths. The Stewards’ 
Fours brought another certainty for 
the London Club, whose rowing 
was in perfect unison and a treat 
to witness, the Radleian crew being 
a couple of lengths in the rear at 
the finish. 

Of the eight open events pro- 
ducing races, it will be thus seen 
that the London Club won two out 
of the five for which they com- 
peted. Before the regatta their 
success in the Sculls, Goblets, and 
the Stewards’, had been ‘ put about’ 
as certain; while it seemed quite 

robable they would continue to 

old the Grand Challenge, and 
rhaps win the Wyfold. They 
gan badly by being nowhere in 
the latter; and the succeeding 
defeat of Long for the Sculls ren- 
dered their partisans in a not very 
pleasant frame of mind. They 


had, however, ample reason for en- 
trusting Long with their confi- 
dence; and had the race to be 
rowed again, we should look to him 
to produce the victor, although 
Crofts is both fast and a ‘stayer.’ 
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Probably the real reason of Long’s 
defeat is that he was overworked. 
Had he contented himself with 
training for two or even for three 
races he must have come to the post 
in far different condition. But it is 
too much to expect of nature that it 
will not feel strained by the large 
amount of rowing and sculling 
entailed by practice in an eight, a 
four, a pair, and a sculling boat. 
Several others of the London menalso 
looked pale and worn; and, indeed, 
had the weak points in the Eight been 
looked to earlier, we should have 
anticipated a different result from 
that of the Grand Challenge. In 
the Stewards’ and the Goblets, they 
proved immeasurably superior to 
their opponents; but the four who 
represented the club in the Wyfold 
had not the slightest pretensions. 
The victory of the Oxford Etonians 
over the holders in the Grand 
Challenge was hailed with great 
glee by University men; and to 
some extent atoned for their defeat 
in the trial heat of the Stewards’ 
by the old Radleian crew on the 
previous day. The Londoners 
showed the latter but little con- 
sideration in the final; and, as we 
saw on the following Saturday at 
Pangbourne, clearly proved them- 
selves pounds better than the 
Etonian crew into the bargain. 
Lady Margaret deserve every 
credit for entering; and it is a great 
pity they were not successful, in 
one race at least. Eton School 
sent, as they always do send, a fine 
crew to the post; and although 
the ‘ boys’ suffered defeat in the 
Grand Challenge they were re- 
warded with victory in the race for 
the Ladies’ Plate. The final heat of 
the Wyfold between those ancient 
enemies the Oscillators and Kingston 
was one of the best races of the meet- 
ing, and, although the former won, 

both crews showed the utmost game- 

ness. The Oscillators, however, had 

in turn to submit to the superior 

prowess of the Old Radleians in the 

race without coxswains; while, forthe 

Visitors’ Challenge Cup, University 

Coll. (Oxford) literally walked away 

from the Cambridge crew, as did 

Eton Excelsior from all opponents 

in the Town Cup. 


















Messrs. Geo. Morrison and A. P. 
Lonsdale had the screw steam- 
yacht Ariel, belonging to Mr. Blyth, 
of Maidenhead, placed at their dis- 
posal, thus dispensing with the 
necessity of eight-oared cutters. 
The watermen who have been pre- 
viously employed were naturally in 
high dudgeon at losing the couple 
of days’ work; but they, like other 
people, must learn sooner or later 
that improvement will assume its 
sway. 

The amusements were varied on 
the second day by the ‘ ducking’ 
of a Welsher, who had with native 
impudence taken up his stand behind 
the Lion Garden. He made him- 
self particularly offensive from the 
first; and as the racing progressed, 
and a little money was entrusted 
to him on a contingency, gradually 
became more unruly, refusing at 
length to refund even the amount 
staked by a winner. Unwary man, 
what had he done? Verily a 
hornet’s nest was gathering about 
his ears. The law, in the form of 
a rural ‘ blue,’ was appealed to, but 
he declared himself utterly power- 
less; and there was apparently nought 
left for the backer but to ‘ grin and 
bear it.’ On the bridge, however, 
a solemn conclave was held the 
same night, and, after ‘ sweet con- 
verse,’ @ little plan was laid, in the 
event of the reappearance of the 
defaulter on the morrow. He un- 
blushingly came again, and others 
beside him, and they partook 
heartily of strong waters and smoked 
bad cigars, and rudely chaffed the 
personal appearance of the men 
who leaned half out of the neigh- 
bouring windows. Better had they 
gone away while there was yet 
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time; better still had they never 
come! The Nemesis was at hand. 
A mild-looking undergraduate took 
long odds to a ‘ skiv,’ so long, in fact, 
that it was almost certain he would 
not be paid if he won, and went 
away. His star was in the ascend- 
ant ; the crew of his choice came in 
first, and he applied for his win- 
nings. Of course he did not get 
them, but in lieu was met with 
horrible imprecations, and told that 
the firm he wagered with 
was bankrupt. In vain he expos- 
tulated, and mentioned that it 
would be better for all parties con- 
cerned that he should be paid. 
But no; his debtor was obdurate ; 
the money was not forthcoming. 
Then the mild graduate faced his 
friends, and gave the signal. A 
dozen strong arms seized the 
Welsher, and he was borne in the 
direction of the towing-pump. That 
venerable institution, however, re- 
fusing its offices, the proximity of 
the Thames was suggested, and 
‘To the bank!’ was the cry. The 
yokels, who had gathered in large 
numbers, enjoyed the fun amazingly, 
and for a trifling douceur dropped 
the offender off the embankment, 
and afterwards put him well under 
the broad waters of Father Thames 
three or four times. Then he stood 
up and wept passionate tears, and 
was in due time left to go on his 
way a wetter, and, we trust, a wiser 
man. Probably after this lesson 
we shall hear of no more ‘ Welshers 
at Henley.’ It were better if the 
Government could deal with such 
rascals; but, as it refuses, it is hard 
indeed if the public are to be 
robbed and the thieves escape in 
the open day entirely ee . 
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SKETCHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 







NO. I.—THE FRONT TREASURY BENCH. 


KNOW of hardly any more plea- 
sant and intellectual enjoyment 
than attending the debates in the 
House of Commons, when the speak- 
ingis good and party spirit runs high. 
I would exhort those who are tired of 
the Opera, and yet want some intel- 
lectual excitement, to frequent the 
House. Itis much livelier than the 
Royal Institution, and much more 
interesting than those monotonous 
law-courts, which have only an oc- 
casional interest, and for which there 
now seems a steady distaste. There 
are different ways of getting into the 
House. Of course the royal way is to 
turn aside, half-way up the hall, and 
go through the door under the tall 
lamp, reserved for members and 
guarded bya policeman. The sim- 
plest and most obvious course for 
outsiders is to get a member’s order. 
But after you have got your order, 
you don’t know what your order 
may get you; perhaps the chance of 
balloting for your place amongst 
the hundreds who cannot be ad- 
mitted. You wish you were a West- 
minster boy, with a prescriptive 
right to a place,—which has proved 
such a stimulus to many of them. 
Perhaps you get in under the 
Speaker’s private gallery. Better 
still: perhaps the Speaker may be 
influenced by some member to put 
you in ‘under the gallery,’ where 
you are on the floor of the House, 
and as well off as if you were a 
member. If you happen to belong 
to the press, you are much better off 
than most members. The daily 
papers are treated most liberally 
with little square cards of admis- 
sion; one for the reporter, one for 
the editor, and one for the leader- 
writer; not to mention that they 
have a snug room all to themselves, 
in the rear. The ladies are worse 


treated of all behind their grating. 
But although the House chivalrously 
cheers every proposition to remove 
it, there is a dexterous count out 
when the question comes forward in 
a practical shape. A lady once vin- 
dictively took a baby behind that 


objectionable grating, whose shrill 
scream might remind the House of 
more than one honourable member. 
The true remedy would be that a 
* person’ like Miss Becker, or Miss 
Shedden, or Dr. Mary Walker should 
have a seat in the House, to 
avenge the wrongs of the trampled 
sex. Or suppose we displaced the 
front Treasury Bench, and allowed 
two dozen ladies to have seats in the 
House, just as some two dozen 
bishops represent in the Lords the 
vast body of the clergy. By the 
way, the bishops, in their billowy 
lawn, in their quarter of the House 
of Lords, attacked so ruthlessly by 
Radicals on the Irish Church Bill, 
reminded me very much of Land- 
seer’s picture in the Academy this 
year, the ‘Swannery invaded by 
Sea Eagles,’ 

The House of Commons has more 
and more been becoming a place of 
fashionable recreation — for those 
who can get there ; and one rather re- 
grets the old simple system of a half- 
crown to the doorkeeper. A friend 
of mine strolled to the House of 
Commons one evening, and, finding 
no doorkeeper at the door, in the 
calmest manner possible he walked 
into the body of the room and took 
his seat among the members. I 
believe he stayed there undetected 
for an hour. Hehad not even the 
countryman’s poor excuse of igno- 
rance. It wasa bit of bravado, a 
repetition of which might be at- 
tended with very awkward conse- 
quences. It is to be hoped, for the 
sake both of members and of vi- 
sitors, that the plan for anew House, 
by taking in a quadrangle, may be 
carried out. Beyond the sacred 
seats reserved for the ministers, and 
other leaders, there is, on a field- 
night, almost as great a crush to 
get into the House itself as to get 
in, or under the gallery. A very 
good thing is told of a man named 
Fergusson, in the great Reform de- 
bates of 1832. All members were 
then naturally anxious to get good 
places, which could then only be 
























done by labelling their places with 
their names. Fergusson went down 
one morning so early as seven 
o'clock, thus to secure his place, 
that being the hour at which the 
servants cleaned the place. To his 
great surprise, he found that the 
debate, which he had left a little 
after midnight, was still going on, 
the feeling of the House having be- 
come general in favour of a division. 
Fergusson was just in time to vote, 
and obtained immense credit with 
his constituents for having sat 
through the live-long night in his 
zeal for the cause of Reform. How- 
ever, a grand field-night at the 
Commons is very well worth sitting 
through. It is not, indeed, so good 
as the Lords. The scene is infinitely 
less i “rm and the debating is 
not ee sees by any means. When 
the Lords have a grand debate they 
do it grandly. They will not tole- 
rate any second-rate speaking, ex- 
cept when listening to some man 
who has large claims to be heard; 
whereas, in the other House there 
is a great deal of twaddle talked 
in the dinner hour, and at all 
times really good speaking in the 
Commons forms the exception, 
while in the Lords it rather forms 
the rule. As for the Commons, they 
rush in and out of the House like 
rabbits in a warren, if I may quote an 
irreverent similitude, and at dinner 
time, if a man persists in addressing 
them, the House has been likened 
to a "great hungry beast, that will 
fret, and roar, and threaten to de- 
vour. Then what an unseemly rush 
comes off at the last! Plato used 
to say that the Sophists studied the 
humours of society as one might 
study the temper of a wild beast. 
And yet the House is very good- 
humoured and manageable. If a 
man gives a significant glance at 
the clock, a silent coutract is made, 
and it is understood that the mem- 
ber has really something to say and 
will not be long iu saying it. The 
great hero of the day just now is, of 
course, Mr. Gladstone. One ought 
to see him on sach an occasion as 
when he came down the other night 
from a party at Marlborough House 
in breeches and black silk stockings 
and shoes with buckles, Only the 
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powdered hair and the pigtail were 
wanting, and the old days of George 
ILL. would seem revived, and ‘the 
People’s William’ might bea living 
resemblance of that great statesman 
whom his friends called ‘ Sweet 
William,’ and his enemies ‘ the bot- 
tomless Pitt.’ 

There can be no doubt but in the 
present day the study of the Debates 
in Parliament gives the most valu- 
able of all the literature that deals 
with the wide domain of politics. 
The newspaper press, which claims, 
with some show of reason, to be the 
Fourth Estate, cannot, to our mind, 
for a moment compare with the 
parliamentary discussion on which 
newspaper discussion is substan- 
tially based. I imagine that news- 
paper articles are deteriorating, and 
parliamentary speeches are improv- 
ing. A newspaper article is good 
for the constituency of that news- 
paper alone; whereas a parliamen- 
tary speech holds good for all news- 
papers and all constituencies. As a 
matter of fact, writing is a more 
careful and deliberate process than 
speaking; but somehow the two 
systems have changed places. We 
have now an immense quantity of 
prepared speeches and of extempo- 
rary writing. The ag amped 
speaker knows that he has to ad- 
dress an illimitable audience, under 
all the responsibility that attaches 
to the fullest publicity that attends 
his words and votes. The conse- 
quence is that the speaker is under 
every inducement to do his best; 
and a literary article is rarely com- 
posed with that amount of study, 
and thought, and effort which is 
frequently lavished upon the prepa- 
ration of a parliamentary speech. 
When you have read through a 
parliamentary debate, and then turn 
to the leading article on it, you per- 
ceive at once that you have 
from an exhaustive discussion to a 


thin and superficial comment on it. * 


No one speaker has brought out 
the whole truth, but the whole 
truth has been brought out in 
the course of the debate. In 
making a comparison between the 
debating power of the two Houses, 
I was speaking of the absolute and 
not the relative proportion. The 
I 
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Lords hardly manage an adjourned 
debate more than once in a year or 
two. But the stream of debate in 
the Lower House is full and conti- 
nuous; they have more speakers 
and more speeches, and the absolute 
amount of very good parley im- 
measurably transcends, as a whole 
and in amount, that talked in the 
Lords. In adjusting the constitu- 
tional question of the relations be- 
tween the Houses, which has been 
so much discussed this season, it 
ought to be recollected—an argu- 
ment which I have not seen dis- 
cussed—that the Peers, although 
they are supposed to hold aloof from 
politics, did virtually exert their 
political strength in the late elec- 
tions in the persons of their friends 
and relatives, and so they were vir- 
tually included in the general mi- 
nority. 

Mr. Gladstone has certainly aged 
during the last few years. His hair 
is whiter, his countenance more 
wan. But he is in office; and to 


him office is happiness. Since he 
has been Premier his temper has 


been particularly good. He has 
only been in a passion once. He 
showed, for instance, to great ad- 
vantage when Colonel North rose to 
a badgering question about Mr. 

right in the Commons, the same 
night that Lord Cairns made a 
badgering speech on the same sub- 
ject in the Lords. Lord Gran- 
ville knows the House of Lords 
thoroughly, and can play upon its 
every chord as upon a musical in- 
strument; but he is no match in 
eloquence for the hard-headed, 
clear-voiced Cairns, especially when 
the feeling of the House was set in 
such a determined hostility against 
the horrible Bright. Lord Gran- 
ville, in substance, only said that 
John Bright was a John Bull; but 
perhaps Bull was not so good a 
nameas Bully. But with Mr. Glad- 
. stone there was no competition of 
oratory. Colonel North put his ques- 
tion, and seemed rather frightened 
at ray Bay like a nervous man 
shutting his eyes when he is going 
to fire—a frequent predicament in 
the House of Commons. The putting 
of this question illustrated that in- 
tense love of personalities in which 
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the House of Commons habitually 
indulges. A debate on India has 
never the interest which belongs 
to some mal imputation. Al- 
though the Lords were hearing 
Cairns, and just about to hear Lord 
Derby, the Commons’ House was 
full almost to overflowing, and the 
Speaker made a great favour of 
putting me under the gallery—the 
much coveted space which the exi- 
gencies of the House have caused 
so greatly to be curtailed this season. 
Gladstone slipped in by the door 
behind the Speaker's chair, as is his 
wont. He vouchsafed no greeting 
that I saw to any other member 
than John Bright. He took the 
question in as pleasant a way as 
Lord Palmerston himeelf could have 
done. Mr. Bright bad steadily re- 
fused to agitate the country while 
the Irish Church Bill was under 
discussion by the House of Lords. 
He himself had written a letter not 
unlike Mr. Bright’s; but, to his 
mortification, it was only printed in 
small type, and had not received 
any particular attention. The little 
speech was very soon over—some 
seven or eight minutes—and then 
the House was, so to speak, at a 
single gulp, quite emptied. 

And now let us rapidly run 
through the occupants of that front 
Treasury Bench, and in separate 
instances we will go more into de- 
tail afterwards. Of Mr. Gladstone 
we have recently spoken at such 
length in these pages, that we shall 
content ourselves with merely some 
incidental mention.* The great 
Triumvirate of that Bench is made 
up of those three masterly orators, 
Gladstone, Bright, and Lowe. That 
is their proper order in oral elo- 
quence; but in written eloquence 
the order would be Lowe, Bright, 
and Gladstone. Despite their im- 
mense preponderance of ability, 
these men are as little liked, aad 
more abused than any in the House. 
The policy of the Tories towards 
the Treasury Bench is the former 
— of the Italians towards Italy. 

taly was an artichoke, to be eaten 
leaf by leaf. The Treasury Bench 
is to be devoured man by man. 

* See Paper on Mr. Gladstone in our 
February Number. 
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There are no men towards whom 
feelings of a livelier animosity exist, 
even on both sides of the House, 
than towards the Triumvirate. It 
is a standing wonder how Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Lowe can belong to the 
same Cabinet; and some men say 
that the wonder cannot last very 
much longer. There is a feeling of 
undisguised hostility towards Mr. 
Lowe in every direction, which his 
manner does so much to intensify 
and so little todisarm. Mr. Lowe's 
Budget speech, which was expected 
to be a failure, turned out a success; 
but his set Irish speech, which was 
expected to be a success, was a de- 
cided failure. Once before the Tories 
succeeded in hunting him from 
office, although there was really no 
solid pretence for the procedure that 
drove him into an involuntary resig- 
nation. It is quive on the cards, 
even if the boasted majority does 
not dwiadle down, that Ministers 
may be beaten in detail, and that 
Mr. Lowe may be the earliest victim. 
There have already been rumours 
that Mr. Bright has proffered his 
resignation to the Cabinet. We 
have no confidence in such rumours 
ourselves, but they are certainly not 
without significance. 

There is never any mistaking 
Mr. Lowe. He is an Allino, and 
the most near-sighted of men; so 
nearsighted, indeed, that the story 
goes that this was the ecclesiastical 
blemish that prevented his obtain- 
ing ordination at Oxford. He will 
there be long remembered as a 
private tutor with an enormous 
amount of business; and he can- 
didly told the Oxford University 
Commissioners that he took more 
pupils than was good either for 
himself or for them. Seeing the 
avenues to distinction so crowded 
as to be virtually closed, Mr. Lowe, 
the same year that he was called to 
the bar, went out to Australia to 
practise, and there obtained a large 
share both of barristerial and sena- 
torial renown. When, after eight 
years, he returned to England and 
sent a clever leader to the ‘ Times,’ 
the sagacious conductors of the 
Jupiter at once perceived the great 
value of their ally, and retained 
him to write as many leaders as he 
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chose. He was certainly luckier 
than one man of whom we have 
heard, who had to proffer thirty 
or forty leaders before he could 
get one accepted, and settled down 
steadily into the staff. Luckier 
also than another and very eminent 
man, who, chagrined that his article 
was altered, rejected himself, and 
could never obtain his restoration. 
Luckier still than another, who was 
curtly informed that he was ‘ wrote 
out.’ We have heard marvellous 
anecdotes of the extraordinary fa- 
cility with which Mr. Lowe could 
fling off the happiest leaders for 
the ‘ Times,’ 

With his usual happiness in the 
attainment of his means, he was 
speedily elected for Kidderminster. 
When he first rose to address the 
House, apparently a silvery octo- 
genarian, but in reality having 
hardly closed his eighth lustrum, 
a murmur of ‘The Times, the 
Times, went round, but he was 
listened to with the greatest at- 
tention. He fully vindicated his 
Australian reputation and the fame 
of the great journal with which he 
was connected. It was a success as 
easy as it was brilliant. He had a 
pitiless force of argument—the chain 
of argument being as complete as a 
demonstration of Euclid’s—and a 
manner perfectly self-possessed. In 
this same first year of parliamentary 
life he climbed the first rung of 
the oflicie! ladder. He was kept 
on the intermediate rungs too long 
before he climbed towards the top. 
Had he been an aristocrat he would 
have been included in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s intensely aristocratic Cabinet; 
as it is, he must have endured some 
mortification in seeing inferior men 
o—- over his head. But he knew 

is strength and could bide his 
time, feeling sure that the occasion 
would come, and that the man 
would be equal to the hour. 

The occasion came. Mr. Lowe, 
in the mean time, bad parted with 
his seat at Kidderminster, being 
shamefully ma!treated by the roughs 
—Mr. Bright has said that he never 
has forgiven his broken head there 
—and now enjoyed that snug seat 
for Calne which had once given 
Macaulay an entrance into Parlia- 
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men: life. He had vigorously 
op Mr. Locke King’s bill for 
lowering the suffrage, and he could 
with perfect consistency oppose the 
single-barrelled bill of the Russell- 
Gladstone ministry. It is not too 
much to say that Mr. Lowe's 
speeches formed the great feature 
of those memorable debates of 1866, 
to which must be added his one 
great oration of the following year. 
Mr. Disraeli, by his luminous 
8 hes, certainly proved that he 
thoroughly understood the whole 
Reform question best of all living 
men; and the lightning of Mr. 
Gladstone’s eloquence never flashed 
more vividly than in his celebrated 
reply; and Mr. Bright presented 
his extraordinary union of Saxon 
eloquence and genuine humour; and 
Mr. Hardy’s vehement force was 
applauded to the echo by his party ; 
and there were many others on 
whom one might dwell with more 
or less emphasis of praise. But, to 
our mind, the series of Mr. Lowe’s 
speeches formed essentially the 
crowning ornaments of those great 
debates. The fancy, the vigour, the 
antithesis, the epigram, the irony 
and wit, the energetic force, the 
strength and subtlety, the scholar- 
ship, the genius, took the House 
and the country by storm: they are 
the Philippics of British oratory; 
and, looking through the arid wilder- 
ness of Hansard, there is no oasis 
where the mind and memory linger 
so gratefully, which at the present 
day are as replete with interest and 
instruction as when they were de- 
livered in the vast excited audience 
of Parliament, and thrown broad- 
cast over the world. As he picks 
his way down to Westminster with 
rapid, quiet steps, the eyes blinking, 
the lips moving, he is construct- 
ing those terse, pointed sentences 
which will arouse an incessant storm 
of laughter and applause. The ha- 
bitual expression of his face has 
been defined as a mixture between 
a sneer and a giggle; and it is a 
joke against him that when other 
members devour oranges in the 
House he prefers lemons. Mr. Lowe 
is popularly said to be a man with- 
out a heart, or, rather, one whose 
heart is a mere bit of muscular 
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tissue. Admiring his genius and 
moral courage, I much regret his 
unpopularity, which it ig not wise 
for him almost to court as he does. 
Most people felt a little jubilation 
when they saw the stately manner 
in which Mr. Disraeli—to whom Mr. 
Lowe is always a béte noir—admi- 
nistered a rebuke to him the other 
day at the Trinity House dinner. 
It is impossible in this country 
that any man should ever make his 
mark as a popular statesman with- 
out being a man capable of genuine 
sympathy. It is much to be in- 
tensely clever; but intense clever- 
ness alone never moved the national 
heart. To all outward seeming Mr. 
Lowe is incapable of sympathy. It 
is said that his manner of receiving 
a deputation is becoming a standard 
joke. He goes on reading his cor- 
respondence—which is so immense 
that it must necessarily leave him 
very little leisure—holding the pa- 
pers close to his eye; and if he is 
asked a question his answer invari- 
ably is,‘ [ don’t know. I shouldn’t 
tell you if Idid. It is very wrong 
of you to ask the question.’ ‘The 
other day a deputation, consisting 
of managers and clerks of savings- 
banks, came to him, pointing out 
that their vocation may soon be gone, 
that those institutions would cease 
to exist. ‘And why should they 
exist?’ asked Mr. Lowe. The answer 
was worthy of Cardinal Richelieu. 
When a poor man pleaded that 
‘a man must live, ‘Je ne vois pas 
la necessité,’ said the Cardinal. 

Mr. Bright ought, at least, to re- 
ceive a chapter to himself; and it is 
only in a very partial way that we 
can deal with him now. Take him 
for all in all, he is perhaps the 
greatest orator that England pos- 
sesses. Members of the House will 
say—perhaps even the most esoteric 
Gladstonites— that they would rather 
hear Bright than any other living 
speaker. As a parliamentary orator 
Mr. Gladstone is, we think, fully his 
equal. But then Mr. Gladstone is 
at home on the front Treasury 
bench as he is at home nowhere 
else. So to speak, he is there on his 
native heath. However effective he 
may be at times when lecturing, or 
on the stump, it is in Parliament 
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that he shows to the greatest ad- 
vantage and is most thoroughly at 
home, Bat Mr. Bright is most at 
home when he sees six thousand 
people before him; and he buttons 
up his coat, and has a look in his 
eye which means mischief. Mr. 
Bright is emphatically the Tribune 
of the People. He is a born orator, 
an orator, moreover, who has im- 
proved his vast natural powers by 
intense cultivation. Naturally he 
speaks the purest and most nervous 
Saxon; but when he was laid aside 
by bronchitis he evidently applied 
himself most assiduously to the 
study of literature, and then was 
added to his style a delicacy, a ripe- 
ness, a fulness, which that style 
had not previously possessed in so 
ample a degree. We do not know 
the process of alchemy with which 
Mr. Bright constructs those won- 
derful speeches. We have been told 
that he learns them off by heart. 
We should find great difficulty in 
believing this; but, at the same 
time, it is, at least, quite clear that 
large sections of them have been 
carefully prepared, and that sen- 
tences constructed with such con- 
summate art cannot have been the 
result of the inspiration of the mo- 
ment. Mr. Bright also conciliates 
hearty sympathy from the fact that 
he has won his way to his lofty emi- 
nence by the sheer stress and force 
of genius. Altogether there is no 
man who has taken his seat on the 
Treasury bench who so entirely re- 
tains his individuality and inde- 

dence. We have heard a touch- 
ing story, that when Mr. John Bright, 
cotton-spinner and manufacturer, of 
Rochdale, was a widower, sunk in 
grief by the loss of his young wife, 
he was sought out by his acquaint- 
ance, the late Mr. Cobden, who, as 
an anodyne to his sorrow, besought 
him to join with him, heart and 
soul, in his crusade against the 
Corn Laws. Cobden and Bright, 
the calico-printer and the cotton- 
spinner, became household names in 
England, and a power in the State. 
When the Anti-Corn-Law League 
was transferred from Manchester to 
London they emerged from a pro- 
vincial to a national celebrity. At 
a meeting at the Crown and Anchor, 
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in the Strand, in 1842, Mr. Bright 
made the first of those great speeches 
which have expanded into volumes, 
which furnish us almost with the 
highest extant examples of British 
oratory. It was in the same year 
that Mr. Bright, as the member of a 
deputation, waited on the President 
and Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, at that time being the Earl 
of Ripon and Mr. Gladstone. Then, 
for the first time, they met face to 
face. Did any prescient flash tell 
the two men of the sympathy and 
intimacy that should hereafter arise 
between them? ‘The kaleidoscope 
has wrought its changes, and Mr. 
Bright is now President of the 
Board of Trade, and the young 
Vice-President has become Prime 
Minister. It was in 1843 that he 
sat in Parliament as member for 
Durham. Four years later he was 
member for Manchester, as a col- 
league of Mr. Milner Gibson. For 
ten years he continued to represent 
Manchester, until he was ejected in 
1857, in that general election which 
supported Lord Palmerston with so 
full a tide of popular enthusiasm. 
Mr. Bright had rendered his name 
synonymous with the Peace-at-any- 
price theory—a theory which the 
nation indignantly repudiated. He 
has maintained the peace doctrine 
with the utmost courage and force, 
and in the teeth of the most violent 
storm of opposition. On the sub- 
ject of the Crimean war he placed 
himself in antagonism with the 
whole aroused spirit of the nation; 
but Mr. Bright never shrinks from 
the loudest blast of opposition. To 
him such acts as an incentive, and 
not as a deterrent. It braces his 
nerves, it strings his energies. In 
the long run such intrepidity tells 
heavily and distinctly. ‘To his gal- 
lantly-earned reputation for bold- 
ness and honesty Mr. Bright is 
indebted for that vast moral weight 
which he enjoys among countless 
thousands all over the country. 

For ourselves, while believing that 
Mr. Bright is essentially an honest 
man, we doubt how far such moral 
weight is duly his. It will be seen 
that we desire to give him most 
ungrudging and unbounded praise 
for his magnificent achievements ; 
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but it appears to us that his career 
has involved him in some of the 
most grievous inconsistencies which 
it is possible to imagine. Techni- 
cally a man of peace, Mr. Bright is 
really and truly a man of war. 
Technically he would turn aside 
with infinite loathing from the spec- 
tacle of the slightest bloodshed ; but 
amid the remoter links of the chain 
of causation he has been busy in 
promoting those causes which in all 
ages of the world’s history have 
mostly kindled conflagration,and un- 
leashed the dogs of war. To set race 
against race, class against class, order 
against order, is the natural result 
of his long oratorical career. Just 
as wide waters gain immense force 
by shooting through a narrow 
gorge, so Mr. Bright’s eloquence 
gains intense force by reason of that 
very narrowness of mind through 
which that eloquence is presented. 
Mr. Bright is a Paganini, who can 
play with matchless skill, but can 
only play upon a single string. He 
is essentially narrow and bourgeois, 
with a mind which presents a total 
tabula rasa in respect to the associa- 
tions and traditions of our national 
history. It is a pity, also, that Mr. 
Bright mars his real greatness by 
an occasional want of generosity and 
straightforwardness. There was 
something absolutely mean and un- 
generous in the way in which he 
assaulted Mr. Disraeli on his men- 
tion of the Queen’s name, and made 
the latter say, with terrible emphasis, 
that he put himself in the hands of 
gentlemen. Let us hope, however, 
that Lord Lytton’s kindly prophecy 
will be fulfilled in respect to the 
President of the Board of Trade:— 

* Let Bright responsible for England be, 

And straight in Bright a Chatham we should 

see!’ 

Mr. Cardwell is a man who is 
a highly favourable specimen of a 
bureaucrat. He has for many 
years sat for Oxford, with a very 
safe seat, except once when he lost 
it, until Mr. Neate was unseated 
on petition, and once when it was 
seriously challenged by the late 
Mr. Thackeray. Mr. Cardwell, a 
double-first at Oxford, went the 
Northern Circuit for a time, but, 
wisely abandoning it, the obscure 
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barrister became a very eminent 
politician. He was just the kind 
of man for whom Sir Robert Peel 
would feel a kindness, and he was 
not only quite a favourite among 
*Peel’s Boys,’ and pushed onwards 
in the path of political advance- 
ment, but Sir Robert left bim one 
of his literary executors in con- 
junction with Earl Stanhope. We 
cannot say that to our mind this 
literary executorship was ever satis- 
factorily fulfilled, or that the execu- 
tors quite cleared up that dubious 
cloud which appears to have at- 
tached itself to the memory of this 
great statesman. It appears pro- 
bable that the times were too recent 
to allow of the publication of all 
the documentary evidence designed 
for his excul pation from the charge 
of political tergiversation brought 
against him. As a Peelite of the 
Peelites Mr. Cardwell has a special 
affinity for Mr. Gladstone, and he is 
as heavy ordnance to the Cabinet, 
but as a speaker he is dispiriting to 
a degree. 

But there has been no parlia- 
mentary rise so rapid because so 
entirely unexpected as that of Mr. 
Géschen. His name tells us that 
he is of German origin, his grand- 
father being, we understand, a 
Leipsic publisher. He is perhaps 
the most distinguished of the pupils 
whom the present Archbishop Tait 
educated at Rugby. He went to 
Oriel, and tvok a first class in the 
schools, and then quietly settled 
down as a merchaut in the paternal 
office at Austin Friars. Among the 
City men Mr. Géschen made a great 
reputation. The City is by no 
means indifferent to academic 
culture; on the contrary, it has 
a high and even exaggerated rense 
of its importance, and Mr. Géschen’s 
first class must, in no poor way, 
have backed up his practical busi- 
ness talents. He also did himself 
infinite credit by a publication 
entitled the ‘Theory of Foreign 
Exchange.’ In 1863 he was first 
returned as one of the members of 
the City of London, and so satisfied 
were his constituents with their 
careful choice that last election they 
returned him at the head of the 
poll. He had only been a year and 
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a half in the House when he was 
made Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, and he had hardly held 
that office for a couple of months 
when he was e a Cabinet 
Minister as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Such pro- 
motion is almost the most rapid on 
record. It naturally elicited a great 
deal of criticism. What had this 
young man done to be passed over 
the heads of his seniors, especially a 
senior of such undoubted powers as 
Mr. Layard? And even supposing 
that he possessed such transcendent 
ability, what particular scope for 
his ability would be found in such 
a sinecure office as the Chancellor- 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster? 
When Mr. Gédschen became a 
Cabinet Minister he brought ail 
his engagements with the flourish- 
ing commercial house of Gdschen 
to a close, believing that in this 
country statesmanship and trade 
are incompatible crafts. We 
imagine, however, that Mr. Géschen 
must financially be a loser by this 
honourable exchange. He had been 
a Cabinet Minister for five months 
when he went out in the summer 
of ’66, when his chief, Earl Russell, 
who had given him his much- 
canvassed promotion, made his final 
retirement from office. He is now 
once more reinstated in the Cabinet, 
with an apparently better chance of 
a lon continuance in office, as 
President of the Poor Law Board. 
This office belongs to a department 
of public affairs which confessedly 
is in a most unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and which will give Mr. 
Géschen abundant scope for all his 
energies. It can hardly be said 
that up to the present point he has 
quite justified the expectations that 
have been formed respecting him. 
He is supposed to have half a dozen 
important Bills on hand, but the 
Irish Bill seems effectually to have 
stopped the way of all other legis- 
lation. Still Mr. Géschen mani- 


festly possesses great statesmanlike 
qualities, and has probably a great 
career before him. 

If Lord Hartington had not 
been Lord Hartington, it is hard to 
believe that he would ever have 
been a Cabinet Minister: but the 
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heir of the dukedom of Devonshire 
and the earldom of Burlington is a 
power in the state. He is not, 
indeed, so clever a man as his 
father—by no possibility can he 
ever be so clever and so learned— 
but he is a very fair debater, which 
his father is not. It is positively 
painful to hear the Duke of Devon- 
shire stammering through one of 
his most sensible speeches, repeat- 
ing half of each sentence and in a 
high state of stammering; and it 
is hardly to be regretted that he 
speaks so rarely. But he is an 
astonishing man, inheriting a large 
portion of the genius of the 
philosopher Cavendish, Second 
Wrangler and First Smith’s 
Prizeman at Cambridge—and, as 
his son Lord Hartington has been 
heard to say—knowing everything 
and forgetting nothing. Not so 
wide and profound in knowledge— 
not, indeed, under the suspicion of 
— a twentieth part of such 
snowledge—Lord Hartington has 
yet talent and presence, and may do 
his party and the country efficient 
service. He fought last autumn 
the most splendid contest of the 
whole General Election, the house of 
Cavendish being pitted against the 
house of Stanley, and he experienced 
that kind of defeat which is hardly 
less honourable than a victory. He 
might have been excluded from 
Parliament, but a private gentle- 
man, of a benevolent and philan- 
thropic turn, thought it a thousand 
ities that the son of a duke should 
without a seat in Parliament, 
especially when a seat in the 
Cabinet probably depended on it, 
and so patriotically eliminated him- 
self from the House to make way 
for Lord Hartington. The out- 
going Member declared that he had 
no personal motive, and his very 
appellation— Green Pryce — was 
suggestive of the fact; but in the 
world of litics, as elsewhere, 
‘sinners lend to sinners hoping to 
receive as much again” It will 
be remembered that Lord Hart- 
ington moved, in 1859, the want 
of confidence motion which ejected 
the Derbyites from power. He also 
belonged to Lord Granville’s special 
mission to Russia, in 1856, on the 
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occasion of the Ozar’s coronation; 
his cousin, the last Duke, had been 
Ambassador to Russia with extra- 
ordinary splendour, and had been 
a mom En 5 friend of the Ozar 
Nicholas. 

But we must now turn to the 
new blood of which Mr. Gladstone 
has made a liberal infusion. 

Mr. Childers is another Aus- 
tralian; he, marrying some twenty 
years ago, sailed away to Australia 
to try fortune at the antipodes, and 
he learned statesmanship in the 
very first Legislative Assembly that 
met for the colony of Victoria. He 
only arrived in Australia the year 
before Mr. Lowe quitted it, and side 
by side they first become members 
of the British Cabinet. He only 
entered Parliament in 1860, so his 
success has been as rapid as his 
career has been full of force and 
ability. We believe it is something 
wonderful to reflect in how many 
different companies Mr. Childers 
has been attached as director or as 
chairman. He turned his financial 
talents to account as Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. But it 
was in reference to the Admiralty 
that Mr. Childers achieved a special 
reputation. His first Government 
post was that of junior Lord of 
the Admiralty, and afterwards he 
always sustained an unceasing 
system of vigilant criticism upon 
all Admiralty detail. Synthesis is 
harder, always, than analysis; and 
it remains to be seen whether Mr. 
Childers can do all the great things 
which he gave us to understand by 
implication to be susceptible of 
accomplishment. 

Mr. Bruce is another of the novi 
homines, that is to say, of those who 
are comparatively untried and are 
sitting in the Cabinet for the first 
time. As Secretary of State for 
the Home Department he takes pre- 
cedence of the other Secretaries of 
State. He is connected with some 
illustrious names, for he is nephew 
to the late Lord Justice Knight 
Bruce, whose legal fame will long 
live in the law courts, and he mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir William 
Napier, the historian of the Penin- 
sular War, and also the niece of Sir 
Charles Napier, the conqueror of 
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Scinde. For seventeen years he 
represented Merthyr Tydvil, a very 
unsavoury locality to represent, 
unpleasing and ungrateful, and 
threw him over eventually in 
favour of a dissenting minister. It 
is rather bard lines upon the Church 
of England and on Roman Catholics, 
that while any Dissenting or Pres- 
byterian minister can sit in Parlia- 
ment, this is not permitted to any 
one who has received episcopal ordi- 
nation. When he had been in Par- 
liament for ten years, Lord Palmer- 
ston—having certainly taken plenty 
of time to turn over the matter in 
his mind—made Mr. Bruce Under- 
Secretary in the very department 
where he is now Secretary of State. 
When the Tories succeeded in eject- 
ing Mr. Lowe from his office of Vice- 
President of the Council, Mr. Bruce 
became the virtual Minister of Edu- 
cation, having to give way to Lord 
Robert Montagu on the accession of 
the Derby Government. Mr. Bruce 
has moved with the times, and— 
possibly under some electoral pres- 
sure—has recently become a convert 
to the doctrine of the Ballot. As 
Mr. Gladstone, under the tuition of 
Mr. Bright, is obviously inclining 
this way, it is not hard to see in 
what direction we shall have an- 
other parliamentary conflict. It is 
quite pretty to see how the new 
Cabinet ministers are plucking up 
under the genial sunshine of prospe- 
rity. With a strong Government 
and a popular Premier, they are 
evidently calculating ona prolonged 
tenure of power. Mr. Bruce, who 
has been described as a ‘ hesitating, 
under-his-breath-talking, diffident 
gentleman,’ has lost those amiable 
characteristics, and comes out every 
inch a Cabinet minister. Mr. Chil- 
ders, steady and stalwart and 
‘ bearded like a Pard,’ fills both the 
eye and the imagination, and gives 
us fully to understand how he will 
demolish any pseudo-Childers who 
may inveigh against Admiralty ex- 
diture. 

Now here are the great law-offi- 
cers of the Crown, the Attorney- 
General and the Solicitor-General. 
We will take the Solicitor-General 
first, as being in every respect 
the more important of the two 
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That was Sir John Duke Cole- 
ridge’s own very decided opinion 
when he at first refused to serve 
under Sir Robert Collier, until his 
hesitating ‘No’ was, in a most lady- 
like way, converted intoa very well- 
satisfied ‘ Yes.’ The Solicitor-Gene- 
ral is probably the finest advocate 
at the bar. He has also some states- 
manlike qualities, and has a very 
considerable reputation in the House 
of Commons. His maiden speech, 
three years ago, on the subject of 
University Reform, was the most 
successful maiden speech made for 
many years within the House. Sir 
John has never advanced beyond 
the point indicated by that speech ; 
indeed one or two speeches which 
he made were comparative failures, 
but on the whole he has maintained 
his reputation. He is a man who 
in a very thorough way has main- 
tained the honour and independence 
of the English bar. His practice is 
now immense, and he has conducted 
very heavy cases with great ability, 
and in a manner that has obtained 
for him the highes¢ credit. In the 
Saurin case, especially,—which made 
such an extraordinary inroad upon 
his time that he described it as an 
exercise of poverty to himself and 
Mr. Mellish—his speeches and the 
general management of the case 
were beyond all praise. But Sir 
John is much more than a very 
successful barrister. He has larger 
studies, wider sympathies, stronger 
convictions, both ecclesiastical and 
political, than most barristers are 
accredited with. He gave the other 
day, in a brief compass, a most ex- 
cellent enunciation of the morality 
of advocacy: ‘ It was one of the first 
rules of the profession that a man, 
whether guilty or innocent, whether 
the victim of unjust prejudice or 
not, should be able to retain the 
services of an advocate, in ordcr to 
see that justice was done him. It 
was because the bar had not the 
right to make selections and to form 
their own opinions on cases, that the 
profession he belonged to was the pro- 
fession of agentleman. Ifthe bar were 
to identify themselves with their cli- 
ents, and to exercise their own judg- 
mentin respect to thecases submitted 
to them, they would be open to the 
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base charge of selling their convic- 
tions and opinions, which no person, 
with a knowledge of the facts, could 
venture to impute to them now.’ It 
was this reputation at the bar, and 
the wide reputation which he enjoys 
beyond the limits of his profession, 
which have greatly determined Sir 
John’s reputation in Parliament. 
The lawyer whom he most re- 
sembles in his career is Sir Alexan- 
der Cockburn, who, by a single 
great effort, made his parliamentary 
and forensic reputation equal. But 
neither at the bar or in Parliament 
will the Solicitor-General ever be 
the equal of the Lord Chief Justice 
of England. ‘ There were giants in 
those days,’ but giantdom is almost 
over. The barristers hardly take 
ten per cent. of the profits made by 
solicitors, and a deterioration must 
be the inevitable result. Sir John 
Coleridge was long the rival of Sir 
John Karslake, on the Western Cir- 
cuit, and after the latter had be- 
come a law adviser of the Crown 
he was the undisputed leader. It 
was said that the solicitors gene- 
rally went to Karslake for law, and 
to Coleridge for eloquence. That 
is Sir John Karslake, on the other 
side, much knocked up, it is said, 
by his excessive work when At- 
torney-General; but though he has 
never made the set speeches in 
which his honourable and learned 
friend indulges, he is every whit 
as great a favourite in the House 
from his handsome presence and 
pleasant manner. The work of 
law officer involves heavy work 
and heavy gains. Lord Hatherly, 
the Chancellor, when, as Sir W. P. 
Wood, he became Solicitor-General, 
resigned the office in less than a 
twelvemonth, because ‘it entailed 
upon him so large an amount of late 
work, and so interfered with his 
domestic life and comfort of home.’ 
A Solicitor-General, however, must 
not mind late work, and domestic 
life and the comforts of home must 
not have too potent a charm for 
him. Sir John Coleridge burst upon 
the House in a character which one 
would least expect from a barrister, 
as a remarkable instance of ingenu- 
ousness and innocence. Such asuc- 
cessful surprise could not, however, 
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bear repetition. Moreover, though 
so courteous and urbane, Sir John 
has always got his spurs in fighting 
order. He wears steel beneath nis 
glove. After the fashion of the P.R., 
he will shake hands handsomely 
with an opponent before performing 
the operation of blacking his eyes. 
When Mr. Faweett, the other day, 
asked some question about bis ap- 
pearing as counsel for the Gurneys 
—Mr. Fawcett is the blind member, 
rather a straight, sallow man, ear- 
nest, thoughtful-looking, and wears 
spectacles—Sir John fell upon bim 
with absolute savagery, and showed 
that sleekness and purr have less 
agreeable accompaniments. Sir John 
has an hereditary reputation to sup- 
port, which he has nobly vindicated ; 
and though he will probably attain 
a higher post than that held by his 
father, it is impossible that he can 
exceed the measure of reverence 
and affection with which Judge 
Coleridge was justly regarded by 
his contemporaries. 

Sir J. P. Collier is aman of much 
versatility and talent. As member 
for Plymouth, where his family are 
of good standing in the wine trade, 
he represents an important and 
popular constituency. The At- 
torney-General is a man of many 
accomplishments. We believe that 
he has exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy. Both as a lawyer and in Par- 
liament he has at times acquitted 
himself respectably. He has con- 
ducted cases very nicely; especially 
when Miiller was tried for the rail- 
way murder, he conducted the pro- 
secution at the Old Bailey very ably. 
He might have been one of the three 
puisne judges appointed under the 
Government of Mr. Disraeli, but he 
wisely reserved himself for greater 
things. He had a strong political 
claim on the office of Attorney- 
General, which it was found im- 
possible to ignore. Nevertheless, 
this was probably the weakest ap- 
pointment made by Mr. Gladstone 
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on his accession to power. It failed 
to command weight either with the 
profession or with the country. In 
glancing over the Law Reports you 
very rarely find the name of the At- 
torney-General except on Crown 
business. Sir John Coleridge spoke 
the other night amid laughter of the 
supposititious case of barristers se- 
lected as law officers of the Crown, 
whom no persons would engage in 
any important case, and the confi- 
dence of the Crown being extended 
only to those to whom nobody else 
would extend confidence! It is 
not to be supposed that the Solicitor- 
General meant this as a satire upon 
his chief, whose appointment he 
strongly condemned—it was, indeed, 
whispered that his friends expected 
that he would be Attorney-General 
himself or possibly Lord Chancellor 
per saltum—but there is an old pro- 
verb about the cap fitting. But 
both these lawyers pale altogether in 
reputation before that great states- 
man-barrister, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
who, in moral elevation, is unsur- 
passed in the House, through his 
glorious disinterestedness in refus- 
ing, through a scruple which most 
politicians would easily overcome, 
the most splendid prize within the 
reach of the subject, and which would 
have placed him next to the throne 
itself. He now commands almost 
the veneration of the House and 
the country: a thoughtful, quiet, 
self-restrained, self-balanced man is 
Sir Roundell in repose, but trea- 
sures of force are stored up within 
that quiet exterior. He can be hu- 
morous, as when he attacked Mr. 
Layard on the Courts of Justice 
question; and intense emotion, 
thongh held in check, can be 
blended with severest reasoning, 
as in that masterly speech on the 
Irish Church, which, in intellectual 
and moral power, has been the 
greatest effort this session in the 
House of Commons. 


(To be continued.) 
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A HARP ACCOMPANIMENT. 


J ahat that the newspapers are 
teeming with advertisements 
of fast-sailing packets, cheap excur- 
sion trains, combinations to secure 
to companies of tourists all the ad- 
vantages that can be obtained during 
a swift inspection of continental 
cities and a trundle through cele- 
brated picture-galleries, cathedrals, 
and museums, it is confusing to the 
man who learns daily that ‘every- 
body is out of town’ when he sees 
so many people in the streets, and 
he hardly knows which to admire 
most, the elasticity of language or 
the vast population represented by 
‘ nobody.’ 

If everybody is out of town, what 
becomes of nobody who still throngs 
the hot, dusty streets, crowds the 
penny steamboats, struggles to the 
roofs of omnibuses, slakes his thirst 
at the metropolitan luncheon-bars, 
opens and shuts shops and ware- 
houses for the sake of appearances, 


and generally pervades all London, 
just as though he had any right to 
be within the cab radius and on the 
stones, when he is supposed to be 


concerned in what we all join in 
calling the ‘general exodus,’ and 
to be enjoying the holiday season, 
that leaves town empty and gives a 
pathetic interest to the last enter- 
tainments of the season ? 

We all know where everybody 
goes, although we are a little puzzled 
to learn from special correspondents 
that in a corporate capacity every- 
body resembles Sir Boyie Roche's 
bird in the ability to be in two 

laces at one time. ‘Everybody is 

ere,’ writes the gay chronicler at 
Biarritz; and ‘I like to go to Mar- 
gate because one meets everybody 
there,’ says the confidential corre- 
spondent describing the glories of 
the Hall by the Sea. ‘The clubs 
are empty; everybody has left the 
Row and gone to Baden, Homburg, 
and the other places where the pur- 
suit of health is mitigated by the 
amusements to be found in the 
Kursaal,’ declares the fashionable 
intelligencer who thinks he was 
once in the Poultry, or Mile End, 


or Shoreditch, or some of thore 
places east of Temple Bar. 

We have seen everybody at Chis- 
wick, at Hampton Wick, at Henley- 
on-Thames, at South Kensington, 
and half a dozen other places, but 
tell us when and tell us where does 
nobody go when the sun scorches 
the pavement in Regent Street and 
the fountain at the Royal Exchange 
runs dry? 

Well, to a good many places; 
but before you are thoroughly in 
the secret you must know nobody 
and be quite out of everybody's 
society for a time at all events. To 
begin with, it will be as well to 
commence @ course of explorative 
wanderings in back streets and 
rather slummy neighbourhoods; to 
become familiar with certain taverns 
where, in rooms decorated with sym- 
bolic devices, benefit societies, more 
or less philanthropic in their aims, 
and more or less ‘united’ in their 
determinations, hold their meetings; 
to lurk about the doorways of 
‘halls’ or lecture-rooms not uncon- 
nected with particular callings, and 
study the highly-ornamental an- 
nouncements that ‘the annual ex- 
cursion of the “ Loyal Amalgamated 
Clickers,” the “ Reinvested Associa- 
tion of the Regular Buffers,” or the 
“ Woodmen of Trees No. 1, 2, and 3,” 
to that well-known place of resort 
the Old Welsh Harp at Hendon 
will be held on Monday: tickets, 
including the fare there and back 
and tea in the romantic pleasure- 
grounds, 3s. 6d. 

‘In addition to the beauties of 
nature for which that well-known 
resort is celebrated, there will be 
added to the attractions of the 
grounds the games of Aunt Sally, 
archery and rifle-practice, pony and 
donkey-riding, boating on the mag- 
nificent lakes, and choice angling 
for lovers of “ the gentle art.” 

‘N.B.—The party will start at ten 
o’clock precisely in six of Plodder’s 
celebrated four-horse covered light 
vans, and a first-rate band of music 
will accompany the excursion.’ 

Should you be in any mysterious 
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way connected with nobody em- 
ployed in a printing-office, or with 
nobody who is a member of, say 
the Co-operative Association of Un- 
mitiga' Brass Button Stampers, 
you will still find that the music of 
the Old Welsh Harp has an attrac- 
tion which leads the imagination to 
an annual ‘ wayzgoose’ dinner or to 
a celebration sometimes called a 
bean-feast, but which more fre- 
quently takes the genteel appella- 
tion of festival. It is on some such 
occasion as this that you see nobody 
in full force, and the resourées of 
the well-known hostelry at Hendon 
are displayed to the utmost advan- 


e. 

Not that the pleasure-grounds are 
without interest when a few ardent 
sportsmen alone are engaged in 
‘ pulling out the two-pounders’ from 
the great lake. There is a gentle- 
man known to everybody when 
everybody is in town for his extra- 
ordinary performances in the cha- 
racter of ‘the Perfect Cure,’ whose 
quiet hours of recreation and relief 
from saltatory exercise are spent in 
piscatorial pursuits; and if that is 
not a genteel way of mentioning the 
fact Mr. Stead goes a fishing at 
Hendon it is difficult to say what 
would be. Our model for this form 
of expression is to be found in the 
posters and handbills before referred 
to,and by them we are able to form 
a style at once ornate and emphatic. 
When nobody individually goes to 
the Old Welsh Harp there are plenty 
of objects for pleasant meditation. 
The natural history of the place is 
richly represented in the first room 
to which you are directed; that 
pleasant bright parlour where speci- 
mens of the remains of great jack, 
and every eminently-edible fresh- 
water fish in which the chain of 
lakes abounds, occupy honourable 
positions in plate-glass sarcophagi, 
while the ornithological collection, 
increased weekly by the unerring 
gun of Mr. Warner, the genial pro- 
prietor, would have delighted the 
heart of Gilbert White of Selborne. 

It is true that the live creatures 
are not all to the manor born; and 
the Australian piping-crow, who 
welcomes you with a tune like the 
notes of a magic flute, and barks 
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like a hospitable dog, may be said 
to share with the wild cat, which 
lives in a tree and will come down 
to be stroked and fed, the foreign 
honours of the place; but live 
hound and pointer, stuffed king- 
fisher and gaunt bittern, alike attest 
a place which nobody declares is 
‘ the same as being a hundred miles 
in the country.’ 

Then there is philosophic contem- 
plation for the reflective mind in 
the walks and terraces, the rustic 
seats and tables, the empty arbours 
carefully built with rural thatches, 
but recognising the demands of 
civilization by being each provided 
with a special gas-lamp of its own 
which gives them rather a watch- 
box air, but at the same time in- 
spires confidence. Far beyond, on 
level pasture and undulating field, 
stands a real farm, not a toy affair, 
made to look rustic by pictorial 
artifice, mind you, but a thorough 
good sixteen hundred acres, or there- 
about, with fine lush grass and 
herds of dappled kine grazing even 
down to the edge of the glassy 
spring whence the river-fed lakes 
are brimmed. New milk, in a regi- 
ment of great tin vessels ready to 
be sent to London underground, 
represents the produce of the place. 
You, that is to say, everybody, 
may have had some intimation of 
Hendon in connection with the race- 
course, — itself a kind of outlying 
connection of the Harp, which figu- 
ratively plays so many tunes; but 
do not fancy, even after you have 
run down and staked a new hat on 
your favourite pony, and having 
won or lost have scuttled up to 
town again alter a hasty refresh- 
ment at the roadside hostelry which 
has so much behind it, that you 
have seen the place as nobody has. 
Nobody goes down to enjoy his holi- 
day when everybody has done with 
racing for the season, or has not yet 
begun it, and there is much to see 
at the village itself even apart from 
the Harp, if indeed Hendon can be 
separated from that most musical 
association. Whether you take your 
way by Edgeware or by Hampstead 
across the Heath to the village on 
the Brent—whether the Harp be 
silent or only represented by the 
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musical cadence of the parlour-bell, 
or the singing of birds in the trees, 
or the casual performance of an 
itinerant negro troupe who are on 
the tramp, you are reminded of a 
happy combination of the contem- 
plative and the festive element. 
Witness that farm-like kitchen 
where row after row the great tea- 
cups of blue ware attest the tem- 
perate habits of the visitors; where, 
disdaining the coddling appliances 
of patent stoves, the presiding 
nymph of the culinary art stands 
proudly before a genuine old- 
fashioned range, and surveys the 
succulent joints, the tenderly-em- 
browned chickens, the juicy and 
piquant ham, the savoury goslings, 
the innocently-suggestive custards, 
and the freshly-odorous pies with a 
consciousness of being equal to any 
occasion, ay, even to the Associated 
Corporation of Unmitigated Brass 
Button Stampers, whose annual 
celebration has been long ago 
heralded at their head-quarters—a 
rather dingy hall at the top of a 
wholesale warehouse—by a distri- 
bution of five hundred tickets. 
These five hundred, representing 
nobody while in town, where the 
recollection of the long line of bur- 
nished omnibuses waiting to convey 
them are a glory to the neighbour- 
hood for the entire summer, are 
now on the road, the leading vehicles 
dashing along behind four spanking 
greys apiece, and the others bring- 
ing up the rear with the profes- 
sional brass band, which is already 
in the full harmony of that con- 
certed melody composed expressly 
for such occasions, and entitled 
‘Come ¢o the Welsh Harp,’ with an 
emphasis on the to admirably ex- 
pressed by the trombone. Remark- 
able are the hats of the ‘ Associated’ 
as exhibiting every variety of male 
head-dress, from the brightly-bur- 
nished ‘ best velvet’ at ten and six 
to the ‘leghorn fancy’ or the varie- 
gated cricketing cap; for some of 
them mean cricket, while their 
wives sit and mind the children or 
stroll about the grounds until dinner 
is ready. Others have evidently 
some faint sense of a rowing cos- 
tume, by the exhibition of a good 
deal of blue-striped shirt and a nar- 
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row-brimmed straw hat: a fishing- 
rod here and there proclaims the 
ardour for sport which finds its 
representative in every British 
breast; and though the majority 
adopt the usual biack coat, sprigged- 
velvet waistcoat, blue and crimson 
satin tie, and hard-looking hat that 
leaves a red rim on the forehead of 
the wearer, which are distinctive of 
respectability and the severe re- 
sponsibilities of paternity and citi- 
zenship, there is sufficient variety 
of costume, especially in the wo- 
men’s dresses, to add gay flecks and 
patches of colour to the trim garden 
walks and flowery slopes and 
mounds of the pleasure-ground. 
The insatiable propensity of the true 
Briton for refreshments is manifest 
directly the first team is drawn up 
in true sporting style at the door of 
the famous hostelry. ‘Our worthy 
host,’ as Mr. Warner is generally 
termed in newspaper records of 
these events, is at the door, and his 
ruddy face and burly figure towers 
above most of the ‘ Unmitigated, 
who are already seeking the bar, 
and thronging out into the garden 
with glasses and tankards. Let us 
be honest chroniclers and add that 
shandy gaff—a frothy but refreshing 
compound of ginger-beer and ale— 
is most in request, and that as a 
little of it goes a long way, and 
there is a sort of gentility in drink- 
ing it from the long-stemmed glasses, 
the ladies prefer it to headier and 
more expensive beverages. For two 
or three hours the great company 
disperses into groups, some of which, 
with women and children, make 
family parties under the trees, con- 
tent to breathe the sweet, invigo- 
rating air, to catch the gleam and 
glow of flowers, the glory of sun- 
light through trees and on water, 
and to listen to the soothing hum 
of the distant farm-yard, broken 
now and then by the shot of a dis- 
tant gun, or the shouts aud laughter 
of the cricketers and donkey-riders 
in the next fields behind the long 
row of arbours. 

Some few are already gathered in 
the vast dioing-room, a building 
that might bea baronial hall or a 
temporary church, or a model school 
without the desks and forms, but is 
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in reality like neither, since beneath 
its lofty, high-pitched roof are long 
rows of gleaming tables, and scores 
of grand, polished Windsor chairs, 
each with ample width of arm and 
cunningly-devised bottom rails 
which will encradle a hat and pre- 
serve it uninjured. Here a detach- 
ment of invincible waiters in a com- 
plete uniform of clean shirt-sleeves 
and straw hats are busy spreading 
snowy drapery, and covering it with 
gleaming glass and china, flowers, 
fruit, deep-tinted wine, and sug- 
gestive sauces. Already those who 
have incontinently strayed towards 
the precincts of the kitchen—an 
outbuilding from the house, and 
lying in concealed contiguity to the 
hall itself—have detected appetising 
odours, and, regretting that prema- 
ture indulgence in biscuit and cheese, 
are wondering whether the property 
usually attributed to sherry and 
bitters has any foundation in fact. 
Before they have made up their 
minds to try, the clanging of a 
mighty bell warns those who are far 
a field that there is but half an hour 
or so to wait, and after due appli- 
cation of soap and water and clean 
towels the company files in, the 
band having already shown itself 
worthy of the utmost confidence by 
playing its best and loudest while 
the dishes appear as if summoned 
by magic, and the plates are shuffled 
and dealt like a pack of cards in a 
conjuring trick. Fish, flesh, and 
fowl, boiled, stewed, and roast—five 
mortal courses from salmon to straw- 
berries—surely nobody has an appe- 
tite which can exceed that of the 
co-operatives who may now be 
spoken of as everybody, since they 
are of the great aggregate which 
is ‘out of town.’ It would be 


A Harp Accompaniment, 


impossible to describe that din- 
ner, but it is pleasant to sit there 
with a fine sense of having eaten 
both wisely and well, and to watch 
the earnest endeavours of the more 
sportive guests to ‘ try the waiters.’ 
They may try and try again, but 
those agile purveyors to the public 
mouth are well up to their work, 
and so far from there being any sign 
of giving in, either on their part or 
on the part of the Old Welsh Harp, 
fresh relays of toothsome vian 
come in smoking hot, when every- 
body is faint with the recollection 
of his achievements, or cool salads 
and a dish of crystal ice refresh the 
faltering and reassure the doubtful. 
Meanwhile the band, which has 
mightily strengthened itself, is at 
it once more, and in the enthusiastic 
loyalty of the well-fed, the usual 
patriotic toasts are celebrated with 
such a national anthem as for a 
moment startles the birds in the 
distant corn, and causes the big-eyed 
cows in the pastures to lift their 
slow necks and send back a melo- 
dious bellow in response. 

So with ‘Here’s success to the 
Old Welsh Harp, and let us hope, 
ladies and gentlemen, that we may 
meet here again this time next year,’ 
the assembly is once more scattered, 
once more reunited in clusters at 
the tables where tea and water- 
cresses befit the tender seriousness 
of the evening hour. Then a few 
scattered notes from the cornet, a 
clattering of hoofs, a hurried de- 
mand for parting drinks and fusees 
and screws of best birdseye, and 
everybody is gone back to town to 
become nobody once more; while 
the notes of the Welsh Harp are 
hushed in the silence of the summer 
night. 
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WHICH OF THE THREE? 
(ILLUSTRATED. ) 


HICH of the three so sweet, I wonder, 
Do sensible bachelors long to woo, 
By wavelets’ wash and ripple, and under 
The haze of a sky which is blue—so bine! 
A magnet thrill at the heart should beckon 
The passionate boys to the rocks to see 
Such deep-sea treasures, and pause to reckon, 
Their chance and choice of the maidens three. 


Which of the three? ’tis weary choosing, 
A tale which Paris of old begins, 
For two must bitterly hate for losing, 
And only one can adore who wins. 
A golden apple, the swain on Jda 
Bestowed on the fairest maid, but he 
Would please how few did he dare decide a 
Reward for the best of my maidens three. 


Which of the three? their faces surely 
Are best of books for a man to read; 
When Millicent’s eyes look down demurely, 
My butterfly gentlemen, pray take heed ! 
For eyes of blue, though the dark lash hide them, 
Deceive like songs Which a syren sings; 
But blue or black let us sit beside them, 
And, like the butterflies, burn our wings. 


Which of the three? the long wave hushes 
Its voice in pleasure about their feet; 
The seagull stoops, and his white wing brushes 
Their golden hair; on the rocks, their seat, 
The sea anemones bloom; their dresses 
The impudent breezes love to toss 
In sweet disorder, and toy with tresses 
Which tell too truly a ribbon’s loss. 

















Which of the three? the query’s idle, 
*T wixt dark and fair, or short and tall, 
Would any one choose if he dared to sidle, 
And sit a monarch amidst them all? 
A Mormonite tone the ozone instilleth 
To those who are happily surnamed ‘ young;’ 
For there on the sand, to the man who willeth, 
Is a throne three beautiful maids among. 









Which of the three? if I needs must choose one, 
To rank all maids in the world above, 
I'd take nor care if the world abuse one, 
That maid whose attitude whispers love. 
And then when summer returned, I'd wander 
No more alone by the dear old sea; 
But all that was best in the world I’d squander 
On her—the best of the maidens three. nine 
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M. oR N. 
* Similia similibus curantur.’ 
By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, 
Avruor or ‘ Digsy Granp,’ ‘ Centsz,’ ‘Tae GLADIATORS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
‘ NOT FOR JOSEPH.’ 





UT Dick Stanmore was not ina 
hansom with Lady Bearwarden. 
Shall I confess, to the utter destruc- 
tion of his character for undying 
constancy, that he did not wish to 
be? «=! 

Dick had been ecnred at last— 
cured of the painful disease he once 
believed mortal—cured by a course 
of sanitary treatment delightful in 
its process, unerring in its results; 
and he walked about now with the 
buoyant step, the cheerful air of one 
who has been lightened of a load 
lying next his heart. 

Medical discoveries have of late 
years brought into vogue a science 


of which I have borrowed the motto 
for these pages. Similia similibus 
curantur is the maxim of homao- 
pathy ; and whatever success this 
healing principle may obtain with 
bodily ailments, I have little doubt 
of its efficacy in affections of the 
heart. I do not mean to say its 
precepts will render us invulner- 
able or immortal. There are con- 
stitutions that, once shaken, can 
never be restored; there are cha- 
racters that, once outraged, become 
saddened for evermore. The fairest 
flowers and the sweetest are those 
which, if trampled down, never hold 
up their heads again. But 1 do 





















mean, that should man or woman 
be capable of cure under sufferings 
originating in misplaced confidence, 
such cure is most readily effected 
by a modified attack of the same 
nature, at the risk of misplacing it 


again. 

After Dick Stanmore’s first visit to 
the painting-room in Berners Street, 
it was astonishing how enthusiastic 
a taste he contracted for art. He 
was never tired of contemplating 
his friend’s great picture, and Simon 
used laughingly to declare the 
amateur knew every line and shade 
of colour in his Fairy Queen as 
accurately as the painter. He re- 
mained in London at a season which 
could have afforded few attractions 
for a young man of his previous 
habits, and came every day to the 
painting-room as regularly as the 
model herself. Thus it fell out 
that Dick, religiously superintend- 
ing the progress of this Fairy Queen, 
found his eyes wandering perpetu- 
ally from the representation on 
canvas to its original on Miss Al- 
gernon’s shoulders, and gratified his 
sense of sight with less scruple, that 
from the very nature of her occupa- 
tion she was compelled to keep her 
head always turned one way. 

It must have been agreeable for 
Nina, no doubt, if not improving, to 
listen to Dick’s light and rather 
trivial conversation, which relieved 
the monotony of her task, and 
formed a cheerful addition to the 
short, jerking, preoccupied sentences 
of the artist, enunciated obviously at 
random, and very often with a brush 
in his mouth. Nor was it displeas- 
_ ing, I imagine, to be aware of Mr. 
Stanmore’s admiration, forsaking 
day by day its loudly-declared al- 
legiance to the Fairy Queen in 
favour of her living prototype, 
deepening gradually to long inter- 
vals of silence, sweeter, more em- 
barrassing, while far more eloquent 
than words. 

And all the time, Simon, the 
chivalrous, painted on. I cannot 
believe but that, with the jealous 
instinct of true affection, he must 
have perceived the ground slipping 
away, hour by hour, from beneath 
his feet-—must have seen the ship 
that carried all his cargo sailing 
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further and further into a golden 
distance to leave him desolate on 
the darkening shore. How his 
brain may have reeled, and his 
heart ached, it is not for me to 
speculate. There is a decency of 
courage, as there is an extravagance 
of bravado, and that is the true 
spirit of chivalry which bleeds to 
death unmoved, beneath its armour, 
keeping the pale knightly face 
turned calm and constant towards 
the foe. 

It was a strange trio, that, in the 
painting-room. The garden of Eden 
seems to have been originally in- 
tended for two. . The third was 
doubtless an intruder, and from 
that day to this how many a para- 
dise has been lost by admittance of 
the visitor who completes this un- 
even number, unaccountably sup- 
posed to be so productive of good 
fortune. 

Curious cross purposes were at 
work in the three heads grouped 
so near each other opposite the 
painter's glowing canvas. Dick 
perhaps was the least perceptive 
and therefore the happiest of the 
party.. His sen:e of well-being, 
indeed, seemed enhanced by his 
previous troubles: like a man who 
comes out of the cold into the glow 
of a comforting fire, he abandoned 
himself without much reflection to 
the positive enjoyment of pleasure 
and the negative solace of relief 
from pain. 

Simon, always painting, fought 
hard to keep down that little 
leavening of self which consti- 
tutes our very identity. Under 
the cold impassive vigour he was 
so determined to preserve, he regis- 
tered many a noble vow of fortitude 
and abnegation on behalf of the 
friend he valued, of the woman he 
loved. Sometimes a pang would 
shoot through him painfally encugh 
while he marked a change of Nina’s 
colour, a little flutter of manner, a 
little trembling of her hands, and 
felt that she was already more af- 
fected by the presence of this com- 
parative stranger than she had ever 
shown herself by his, who had cared 
for her so tenderly, worshipped her 
so long. Then he bent all his 
faculties on the picture, and like 
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a child running to seize its mother’s 
gown, took refuge with his art. 

That mistress did not fail him. 
She never does fail the true wor- 
shipper, who kneels consistently at 
her shrine. It is not for her to 
scorn the homage offered to-day 
because it has been offered in faith 
and loyalty during many a long 
past year. It is not for her to shed 
on the new votary her sweetest 
smiles only because he is new. 
Woo her frankly, love her dearly, 
and serve her faithfully, she will 
insure you from being cozened out 
of your reward. Had she not taken 
eare of Simon at this period, I 
scarcely know what would have be- 
come of him. 

Nina, too, lived in a golden dream, 
from which it was her only fear that 
she must soon awake. fre long, 
she sometimes thought, she must 
ask herself, who was this stranger 
that brought with him a flood of 
sunshine into the homely painting- 
room? that steeped for her uncon- 
sciously and without effort, every 
day in happiness, every morning in 
She put off asking the 


hope? 
question, having perhaps a whole- 
some recollection of him, who, going 
to count his treasure of fairy gold, 


found it only withered leaves, 
and let herself float with the stream, 
in that enjoyment of the present 
which is enhanced rather than modi- 
fied by misgivings for the future. 
Nina was very happy, that is the 
honest truth, and even her beauty 
seemed to brighten like the bloom 
on a flower, opening to the smile of 
spring. 

Simon marked the change. How 
could he help it? And still he 
painted—painted on. 

‘There!’ exclaimed the artist, 
with a sigh of relief, as he stepped 
back from his picture, stretching 
both weary arms above his head. 
‘At last—at last! If I only like 
it to-morrow as well as I do now 
not another touch shall go into it 
anywhere above the chin. It’s the 
expression I’ve been trying to catch 
for months. There it is! Doubt, 
sorrow, remorse, and, through it all, 
the real undying love of the —— 
Well, that’s all cant! I mean— 
Can't you see, that she likes him 
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awfully even now? Nina, you've 
been the making of me, you're the 
best sitter in the world, and while 
I look at my picture I begin to 
think you’re the handsomest. I 
mustn’t touch it again. Stanmore, 
what do you think?” 

Absorbed in contemplation of his 
work, he paid little attention to the 
answer, which was so far fortunate, 
that Dick, in his preoccupation, fal- 
tered out a string of contradictory 
criticisms, flattering neither to the 
original nor the copy. Nina indeed 
suggested, with some truth, that he 
had made the eyebrows too dark, 
but this remark appeared to 
originate only in a necessity for 
something to say. These two young 
people seemed unusually shy and 
ill at ease. Perhaps in each of the 
three hearts beating there before the 
picture lurked some vague sus- 
picion that its wistful expression 
so lately caught may have been 
owing to corresponding feelings 
lately awakened in the model ; and, 
if so, why should not two of them 
have thrilled with happiness, though 
the third might ache in loneliness 
and despair ? 

* Not another stroke of work will 
I do to-day,’ said the artist, affect- 
ing a cheerfulness which perhaps 
he did not feel. ‘Nina, you’ve got 
to be back early. T’ll have a half- 
holiday for once and take you home. 
Put your bonnet on: I shall be ready 
in five minutes when I’ve washed 
my hands.’ 

Dick's face fell. He had counted 
on a couple more hours at least. 
Women, when they are really dis- 
appointed, rarely show it, and per- 
haps he felt a little hurt to observe 
how readily, and with what apparent 
goodwill, Miss Algernon resumed 
her out-of-doors attire. He felt 
hardly sure of his ground yet, 
or he might have begun to sulk in 
earnest. No bad plan either, for 
such little misunderstandings bring 
on explanations, reconciliations, de- 
clarations, all sorts of vexations, 
every day! 

Ladies are stanch believers in 
luck, and leave much to chance, with 
a devout faith that it will serve them 
at their need. I imagine Nina 
thought it quite in the natural 
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course of events that a dirty boy 
should enter the room at this junc- 
ture and deliver a note to Simon, 
which called forth all his energies 
and sympathies ina moment. The 
note, folded in a hurry, written with 
a pencil, was from a brother artist, 
and ran thus— 


* Dear Smon,—Come and see me 
if you can. On’my back! Two 
doctors. Not going to be rubbed 
out, but beastly an 8 all the same.’ 


* When was he taken ill? Who's 
attending him? Anybody taking 
care of him? What o'clock is it 
now? ‘Tell him I’ll be there in five 
minutes.’ Simon delivered himself 
of these sentences in a breath, and 
then glanced from Nina to Dick 
Sta: more. 

* I dare say you wouldn't mind,’ 
said he. ‘I must go to this poor 
fellow, and if I find him very ill I 
may be detained till evening. If 
you've time, Stanmore, could you 
see Miss Algernon as far as the 
boat? She'll do very well then, 


but we don’t like her to be wander-. 


ing about London by herself.’ 

It is possible this idea may have 
suggested itself to the persons most 
concerned, for all that they seemed 
so supremely unconscious, and as if 
the arrangement, though a sensible 
one and convenient no doubt, were 
a matter of perfect indifference to 
themselves. 

Dick ‘would be pan gee | of 
course; though he tried not to 
look so; and Nina ‘couldn’t think 
of giving Mr. Stanmore so much 
trouble. Nevertheless, within ten 
minutes the two were turning into 
Oxford Street in a hansom cab; and 
although they said very little, being 
indeed in a vehicle which jolted, 
swung, and rattled inordinately, I 
have not the least doubt they en- 
joyed their drive. 

They enjoyed the river steamer, 
too, which seems equally strange, 
with its narrow deck, its tangible 
smoke, its jerks and snorts, and 
throbbing vibrations, as it worked 
its way against the tide. They had 
never before been alone together, 
and the situation, though delight- 
ful, was at first somewhat embar- 
rassing, because they were in ear- 
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nest. The restraint, however, soon 
wore off, and with tongues once 
loosened was no lack of matter 
for theiremployment. How beauti- 
ful, how interesting, how pic- 
turesque everything seemed to have 
grown all at once: the Houses of 
Parliament—the bridges—the dull, 
broad surface of the river, grey, 
with a muddy tinge—the low, level 
banks—the blunt-nosed barges— 
their fellow-passengers—the engi- 
neer—the boy with the mop—and 
the dingy funnel of the steamer 
itself. 

How mysterious the charm that 
lurks in association of ideas! 
What magic it imparts to the 
commonest actions, the most vulgar 
objects of life! What a heartache 
on occasions has it not caused you 
or me? One of us cannot see a 
woman fitting on her gloves with- 
out a pang. To another there is 
& memory and a sorrow in the flirt 
of a fan, the rustle of a dress, the 
grinding of a barrel-organ, or the 
slang of a street song. The sting- 
ing-nettle crops up in every bed of 
flowers we raise; the bitter tonic 
flavours all we eat and drink. I 
dare say Werther could not munch 
his bread and butter for years in 
common comfort because of Char- 
lotte. Would it not be wiser for us to 
ignore the Charlottes of life alto- 
gether, and stick to the bread and 
butter? 

Too soon that dingy steamer 
reached its place of disembarka- 
tion—too soon, at least, for certain 
of its passengers; and yet in their 
short voyage up the river each of 
these two had passed the portal of a 
paradise, through which, amongst 
all its gaudy and luxuriant vege- 
tation, you may search for the tree 
of knowledge in vain. Not a word 
was spoken by either that could 
bear the direct interpretation of love- 
making, yet each felt that the. Ru- 
bicon had been passed which must 
never be recrossed dry-shod again. 

Dick paid his respects, as seemed 
but right and proper, to the Misses 
Perkins, who voted him an exceed- 
ingly agreeable young man; and 
this was the more tolerant on their 
part that he found very little to 
say, and had the good taste to be 
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a very short time in saying it. 
They asked him indeed to remain 
for dinner, and, notwithstanding 
their hospitable inclinations, were 
no doubt relieved when he declined. 
He had gained some experience, 
you see, from his previous worship 
of Miss Bruce, which now stood 
him in good stead, for in affairs of 
love, as of honour, a man conducts 
his second with more skill and 
savoir faire than his first. 

The world seemed to have 
changed by magic while he went 
back to London. It felt like the 
breaking up of a frost, when all is 
warmth and softness and vitality 
once more. He could have talked 
to himself, and laughed aloud for 
very joy. 

But Nina went to her room, and 
cried as she had not cried since she 
was a little child, shedding tears of 
mingled sweetness and sorrow, rap- 
ture and remorse. Her eyes were 
opened now in her new-found hap- 
piness, and she foresaw the crushing 
blow that happiness must inflict 
on the oldest, kindest, dearest of 
friends. 

For the first time in her life she 
took herself to task and examined 
her own heart. What a joyous 
heart it was! And yet how could 
she be so inhuman as to admit a 
pleasure which must be cruelly 
productive of another's pain? Here 
Was @ person whom she had known, 
as it were, but yesterday, and his 
lightest word or glance had already 
become dearer to her than the 
wealth of care and affection which 
tended her from childhood, which 
would be about her to her grave. 
It was infamous! she told herself, 
and yet it was surpassingly sweet! 
Yes, she loved this man—this 
brown-haired, broad-shouldered Mr. 
Stanmore, of whose existence a fort- 
night ago she had been perfectly 
unconscious, and in that love she 
learned to appreciate and under- 
stand the affection loyal, true- 
hearted Simon lavished on herself. 
Was he to be sacrificed to this mere 
stranger? Never. Rather she 
would sacrifice herself. But the 
tears flowed faster to think that it 
would indeed be a sacrifice, an 
offering up of youth, beauty, hope, 
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happiness for life. Then she dried 
her eyes, and went down on her 
knees to pray at her bedside; and 
so rose up, making certain stern 
resolutions, which it is only fair to 
state she afterwards kept—like a 
woman ! 

With the view, doubtless, of put- 
ting these in practice, she induced 
Simon to walk with her on the 
lawn after tea, while the stars were 
twinkling dimly through a soft, 
misty sky, and the lazy river lapped 
and gurgled against the garden 
banks. He accompanied her, no- 
thing loth, for he too had spent the 
last hour in hard painful conflict, 
making, also, stern resolutions, 
which he kept—like a man! ‘ You 
found him better,’ she said, alluding 
to the cause of his delay in return- 
ing home. ‘I’m so glad. If he 
hadn’t been, you'd have stayed with 
him all night, I know. Simon, I 
think you're the best and the kindest 
person in the world.’ 

Here was an opening. Was she 
disappointed, or not, that he took 
so little advantage of it? 

‘We must all help each other, 
Nina,’ said he; ‘that’s the way to 
make life easy and to stifle sorrows, 
if we have them, of our own.’ 

* You ought never to have a sor- 
row,’ she broke in. ‘ You, who 
always think of others before your- 
self—you deserve to be so happy. 
And, Simon, sometimes I think 
you're not, and it makes me 
wretched; and I’d do anything in 
the world to please you; anything, 
if—if it wasn’t too hard a task, you 
know.’ 

She had been so eager to make 
her sacrifice and get it over that 
she hurried inconsiderately to the 
brink,—then, like a timid bather, 
stopped bhort, hesitating—the water 
looked so cold and dark and deep. 

The lightest touch from his hand 
would have plunged her in, over- 
head. He would have held it in 
the fire rather, like the Roman 
hero, till it shrivelled into ashes. 

‘My happiness can never be 
apart from yours, he said, ten- 
derly and sadly. ‘ Yet I think I 
know now that yours is not en- 
tirely bound up in mine. Am I 
right, Nina?’ 
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*I would do anything in the 
world for you—anything,’ she mur- 
mured, taking refuge, as we all do 
at such times, in vain repetition. 

They had ‘reached the drawing- 
room window, and she turned aside, 
as if she meant to go in. He took 


her hand lightly in his own, and 
led her back towards the river. It 
was very dark, and neither could 
st the expression of the other’s 


‘I have but one earnest desire in 
the world,’ said he, speaking dis- 
tinctly but very low. ‘It is to see 
you happily settled in life. I never 
had a sister nor a daughter, Nina. 
You have stood me in the stead of 
both; and—and J shall never have 
a wife.’ 

She knew what he meant. The 
quiet, sad, yet uncomplaining tone 
cut her to the heart. ‘ It’s a shame! 
it's a shame!’ she murmured. 
‘Simon, Simon. Tell me; don't 
you think me the worst, the most 
ungrateful, the most horrible girl 
in the world? 


He spoke cheerfully now, and 


even laughed. ‘Very ungrateful,’ 
he repeated, pressing her hand 
kindly; ‘and very detestable, un- 
jess you tell me the truth. Nina, 
dear Nina, confide in me as if I was 
your — well— your grandmother! 
Will that do? I think there’s a 
somebody we saw to-day who likes 
you very much. He’s a good fel- 
low, and to be trusted, I can swear. 
Don’t you think, dear, though you 
haven’t known him long, that you 
like him a little—more than a little, 
already ?” 

‘Oh, Simon, what a brute I am, 
and what a fool!’ answered the girl, 
bursting into tears. And then the 
painter knew that his ship had gone 
down, and the waters had closed over 
it for evermore. That evening his 
aunts thought Simon in better 
spirits than usual. Nina, though 
she went to bed before the rest, had 
never found him kinder, more 
cheerful, more considerate. He 
spoke playfully, good-humouredly, 
on various subjects, and kissed the 
girl’s forehead gravely, almost re- 
verently, when she wished him 
good -night. 


It was such a caress as a man 
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lays on the dead face*that shall 
never look in his own again. 

The painter slept but little—per- 
haps not at all. And who shall 
tell how hard he wrestled with his 
great sorrow during those long 
hours of darkness, ‘even to the 
breaking of theday?’ No angel sat 
by his bed to comfort him, nor 
spirit-voices whispered solace in his 
ear, nor spirit-sympathy poured 
balm into the cold, aching, empty 
heart; but I have my own opinion 
on such matters, and I would fain 
believe that struggles and suffer- 
ings like these are neither wasted 
nor forgotten, but are treasured 
and recorded by kindred beings of 
a higher nature, as the training 
that alone fits poor humanity, then 
noblest, when most sorrowful, to 
enter the everlasting gates and join 
the radiant legions of heaven. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
ANONYMOUS. 


Lord Bearwarden finds himseif 
very constantly on Guard just at 
present. Her ladyship is of opinion 
that he earns his pay more tho- 
roughly than any day-labourer his 
wages. I do not myself consider 
that helmet, cuirass, and leather 
breeches form the appropriate ap- 
pliances of a hero, when termi- 
nating in a pair of red morocco 
slippers. Nevertheless, in all repre- 
sentations purporting to be life-like, 
effect must be subservient to cor- 
rectness of detail ; and such was the 
costume in which his lordship, on 
duty at the Horse Guards, received 
a despatch that seemed to cause 
him considerable surprise and vexa- 
tion. 

The guard coming off was mus- 
tering below. The relief coming on 
was already moving gallantly down 
Regent Street, to the admiration of 
all beholders. Armed was his 
lordship to the teeth, though not to 
the toes, for his batman waited 
respectfully with a pair of high 
jack-boots in his hand, and still his 
officer read, and frowned, and pulled 
his moustache, and swore, as the 
saying is, like a trooper, which, if 
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he had only drawn on his boots, 
would not have been so much out 
of character at the time. 

Once again he read it from end 
to end ere he crumpled the note in 
under his cuirass for fature con- 
sideration. It ran as follows:— 


‘My Lorp,—Your lordship’s 
manly and generous character has 
obtained for you many well-wishers. 
Of these the writer is one of the 
most sincere. It grieves and angers 
him to see your lordship’s honest 
nature deceived, your domestic hap- 
piness destroyed, your noble con- 
fidence abused. The writer, my 
lord, is your true friend. Though 
too late for rescue it is not too late 
for redress; and he has no power 
of communicating to your lordship 
suspicions which now amount to 
certainty but -by the means at 
present employed. Anonymous let- 
ters are usually the resource of a 
liar and slanderer; but there is no 
rule without exception; and the 
writer can bring proof of every syl- 
lable he asserts. If your lordship 
will use your own eyes, watch and 
wait. She has deceived others; 
why not you? Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, is no crowded tho- 
roughfare. Why should your lord- 
ship abstain from walking there any 
afternoon between four and five? 
Be wary. Watch and wait.’ 


‘ Blast his impudence!’ muttered 
Lord Bearwarden, now booted to the 
thigh, and clattering down stairs to 
take command of his guard. 

With zealous subalterns, an ex- 
—— corporal-major, well- 

illed men, and horses that knew 
their way home, it required little 
military skill to move his handfal 
of cavalry back to barracks, so Lord 
Bearwarden came off duty without 
creating scandal or ridicule in the 
regiment, but I doubt if he knew 
exactly what he was doing, till he 
arrived in plain clothes within a 
few paces of his own door. Here 
he paused for a few minutes’ reflec- 
tion before entering his house, and 
was surprised to see at the street 
corner a lady extremely like his 
wife in earnest conversation with a 
man in rags who had the appear- 
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ance of a professional beggar. The 
lady, as far as hecould judge at that 
distance, seemed to be offering money, 
which the man by his actions ob- 
viously refused. Lord Bearwarden 
walked briskly towards them, a good 


deal puzzled, and glad to have his 
attention distracted 
affairs. 


from his own 


It was a long street, and the 
couple separated before he reached 
them, the man disappearing round 
the corner, while the lady advanced 
steadily towards himself. When 
within a few paces, she lifted a 
thick double veil and he found he 
had not been mistaken. 

Maud was pale and calm as usual, 
but to those who,knew her well, 
recent agitation Would have been 
betrayed by the lowering of her 
eyebrows, and an unusual compres- 
sion of the lines about her mouth. 

He knew her better than she 
thought, and did not fail to remark 
these signs of a recent storm, but, as 
usual, refrained from asking for the 
confidence it was his right to receive. 

‘ You’re out early, my lady,’ said 
he, ina careless tone. ‘ Been for an 
appetite against luncheon-time, eh ? 
That beggar just now didn’t seem 
hungry at any rate. It looked to 
me as if you were offering him 
money, and he wouldn’t take it. 
That’s quite a new trick in the 
trade.’ 

She glanced quickly in his face 
with something almost of reproach. 
It was a hateful life this, and even 
now, she thought, if he would ques- 
tion her kindly, she could find it in 
her heart perhaps to tell him all. 
All! How she deceived him, 
and promised herself to another, 
and to get rid of that other, only 
for a time, had rendered herself 
amenable to the law, had been guilty 
of actual crime—had sunk to feel 
the very slave of a felon, the lowest 
refuse of society. How she, Lady 
Bearwarden, had within the last ten 
minutes been threatened by this 
ruffian, been compelled to submit 
to his insolence, to make terms with 
his authority, and to promise him 
another interview that very after- 
noon. How every hour of her life 
was darkened by terror of his pre- 
sence and dread of his revenge. It 
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was unheard of! Unbearable! She 
would make a clean breast of it on 
the first opportunity. 

‘ Let’s go in, dear,’ she said, with 
more of softness and affection than 
was hor habit when addressing her 
husband. ‘ Luncheon is almost 
ready. I’m so glad you got away 
early from barracks. I see so little 
of you now. Never mind. It will 
be all right next week. We shall 
have two more captains back from 
leave to help us. You see I’m be- 
ginning to know the rolster almost 
as well as the Adjutant himself.’ 

It pleased him that she should 
show an interest in these professional 
details. He liked to hear such mili- 
tary terms of the orderly-room from 
those pretty lips, and he would have 
replied with something unusually 
affectionate, and therefore exceed- 
ingly precious, but that, as husband 
and wife reached their own door, 
they found standing there to greet 
them the pale wasted face and at- 
tenuated figure of Tom Ryfe. 

He saluted Lady Bearwarden 
gravely, but with 
dence, and she was obliged to give 
him her hand, though she felt as if 
she could have strangled him with 
pleasure, then and: there, by the 
scraper. Her husband clapped him 
heartily on the back. ‘Glad to see 
you, Tom,’ said he; ‘I heard you 
were ill and called to inquire, but 
they wouldn’t let me disturb you. 
Been devilish seedy, haven’t you? 
Don't look quite in form yet. Come 
in and have some luncheon. Doctors 
all tell one to keep up the system 
now-a-days.’ 

Poor Lady Bearwarden! Here 
was another of her avengers, risen, 
as it seemed, from the dead, and she 
must speak kind words, find false 
smiles, bid him to her table, and 
treat’ him as an honoured guest. 
Whatever happened, too, she could 
not endure to leave him alone with 
Bearwarden. Who could tell what 
disclosures might come out? She 
was. walking on a mine, so she 
backed” her husband’s invitation, 
and herself led the way into the 
dining-room where luncheon was 
ready, not daring even to go up- 
stairs and: take her bonnet off before 
she sat down. 


rfect confi-. 
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Mr. Ryfe was less communicative 
than usual about himself, and spoke 
as little to her ladyship as seemed 
compatible with the ordinary forms 
of politeness. His object was to 
lull her suspicions and put her off 
her guard. Nevertheless, with pain- 
ful attention she watched every 
glance of his eye, every turm of his 
features, hanging eagerly, nervously 
on every word he: said. 

Tom had laid his plan of attack, 
and now called on the lately-married 
couple, that he might reconnoitre 
his ground before bringing up his 
forces. It is not to be supposed 
that 2 man of Mr. Ryfe’s resources 
would long remain in ignorance of 
the real truth, after detecting, as he 
believed at the time, Lady Bear- 
warden and Dick Stanmore side by 
side in a hansom cab. 

Ere twenty-four hours had elapsed 
he had learned the exact state of the 
case, and had satisfied himself of the 
extraordinary resemblance between 
Miss Algernon and the woman he 
had resolved to persecute without 
remorse. In this resemblance he 
saw an engine with which he hoped 
to work her ladyship’s utter de- 
struction, and then (Tom’s heart 
leapt within him even now at the 
thought), ruined, lonely, desolate, 
when the whole world turned from 
her, she might learn to appreciate 
his devotion, might take shelter at 
last with the only heart open to 
receive her in her shame. 

It is hard to say whether Tom’s 
feelings for the woman he so ad- 
mired were of love or hate. 

He saw through Lord Bearwar- 
den’s nature thoroughly, for of him, 
too, he had made it his business to 
inquire into all the tendencies, all 
the antecedents. A high fastidious 
spirit, jealous, because sensitive, yet 
far too proud to admit, much less 
indulge that jealousy, seemed of all 
others the easiest to deceive. The 
hide of the rhinoceros is no con- 
temptible gift, and a certain blunt- 
ness, I might say, coarseness of cha- 


racter, enables a man to go through 
the world comfortably and happily, 
unvexed by those petty stings and 
bites and irritations that worry 
thinner skins to death. With Lord 
Bearwarden to suspect was to. fret 
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and ponder and conceal, hating and 
despising himself the while. He 
had other points, besides his taste for 
soldiering, in common with Othello. 

On such @ man an anonymous 


letter acted like a blister, clinging, 


——- inflaming all round the 
affected part. Nobody in theory so 
utterly despised these productions. 
For nobody in practice did they 
produce so disastrous an effect. 
And then he had been deceived 
once before. He had lost his trust, 
not so much in the other sex (for all 
men think every woman false but 
one), as in himself. He had been 
outraged, hurt, humbled, and the 
bold confidence, the dash with which 
such games should be played were 
gone. There is a buoyancy gra- 
dually lost as we cross the country 
of life, which is perhaps worth more 
than all the gains of experience. 
And in the real pursuit, as in the 
mimic hurry of the chase, it is wise 
to avoid too hazardous a venture. 
The hunter that has once been 
overhead in a brook never faces 
water very heartily again. 

Tom could-see that his charm was 
working, that the letter he had 
written produced all the effect he 
desired. His host was obviously 
preoccupied, absent in manner, and 
even flurried, at least for him. More- 
over, he drank brown sherry out of 
a claret-glass, which looked like 
being uncomfortable somewhere 
inside. Lady Bearwarden, grave 
and unusually silent, watched her 
husband with a sad wistful air, that 
goaded Tom to madness. How he 
had loved that pale proud face, and 
it was paler and prouder and love- 
lier than ever to-day |! 

‘I’ve seen some furniture you’d 
like to look at, my lord,’ said Tom, 
in his old, underbred manner. 
‘ There’s a chair I’d buy directly 
if I’d a house to put it in, or a lady 
to sit on it; and a carved ebony 
frame it’s worth going all the dis- 
tance to see. If you’d nothing to 
do this afternoon, I’d be proud to 
show them you. Twenty minutes’ 
drive from here in a hansom.’ 

‘ Will you come?’ asked Lord 
Bearwarden, kindly, of his wife. 
‘You might take us in the ba- 
rouche.’ 
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She seemed strangely agitated by 
so natural a ‘proposal, and neither 
gentleman failed to remark her dis- 
order. 

‘I shall like it very much,’ she 
stammered. ‘At least I should. 
But I can’t this afternoon. I— 
I’ve got an engagement at the other 
end of the town.’ 

‘ Which is the other end of the 
town? said Lord Bearwarden, 
laughing. ‘ You’ve not told us 
your end yet, Tom; but seeing 
his wife’s colour fade more and 
more he purposely filled Tom’s 
glass to distract his attention. 

Her engagement was indeed of no 
pleasant nature. It was to hold 
another interview with ‘Gentleman 
Jim,’ in which she hoped to prevail 
on him to leave the country by offer- 
ing the largest sum of money she 
could raise from all her resources. 
Once released from his persecutions, 
she thought she could breathe a little 
and face Tom Ryfe well enough 
single-handed, should he try to 
poison her husband's mind against 
her—an attempt she thought him 
likely enough to make. It was Jim 
she feared—Jim, whom drink and 
crime and an infatuation of which 
she was herself the cause, had 
driven almost mad—she could see 
it in his eye—who was reckless of 
her character as of his own—who 
insisted on her giving him these 
meetings two or three times a-week, 
and was capable of any folly, any 
outrage, if she disappointed him. 
Well, to-day should end it! On 
that she was determined. If he 
persisted in refusing her bribe, she 
would throw herself on Lord Bear- 
warden’s mercy and tell him the 
whole truth. 

Maud had more self-command 
than most women, and could hold 
her own even in s0 false a position 
as this. 

‘I must get another gown,’ she 
said, after a moment's pause, ig- 
noring Tom’s presence altogether 
as she addressed her husband 
across the table. ‘ I’ve nothing to 
wear at the Den, if it’s cold when 
we [go down next week, so I must 
call at Stripe and Rainbow’s to-day, 
and I won’t keep you waiting in the 
carriage all the time I’m shopping.’ 
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He seemed quite satisfied: ‘ Then 
I'll take Ryfe to my sulking-room,’ 
said he, ‘and wish you good-bye till 
dinner-time. Tom, you shall have 
the best cigar in England—l’ve 
kept them five years, and they’re 
strong enough to blow your head 
off now.’ 

So Tom, with a formal bow to 
Lady Bearwarden, followed his host 
into a snug but dark apartment at 
the back, devoted, as was at once 
detected by its smell, to the con- 
sumption of tobacco. 

While he lit a cigar, he could not 
help thinking of the days, not so 
long ago, when Maud would have 
followed him, at least with her eyes, 
out of the room, but consoled him- 
self by the reflection that his tarn 
was coming now, and so smoked 
quietly on with a firm, cruel deter- 
mination to do his worst. 

Thus it came to pass that before 
they had finished their cigars these 
gentlemen heard the roll of her 
ladyship’s carriage as it took her 
away ; also that a few minutes later, 
passing Stripe and Rainbow’s in a 
hansom cab, they saw the same 
carriage, standing empty at the door 
of that gorgeous and magnificent 
emporium. 

‘Don’t get out, Tom,’ said his 
lordship, stopping the hansom, 
‘Ionly want to ask a question—I 
shan’t be a minute; and in two 
strides be was across the pavement 
and within the folding-doors of the 
shop. 

Perhaps the question he meant to 
ask was of his own common-sense, 
and its answer seemed hard to 
accept philosophically. Perhaps he 
never expected to find what he went 
to look for, yet was weak enough to 
feel disappointed all the same—for 
he had turned very pale- when he 
re-entered the cab, and he lit an- 
other cigar without speaking. 

Though her carriage stood at the 
door, he had searched the whole of 
Stripe and Rainbow's shop for Lady 
Bearwarden in vain. 

a Ryfe was not without ~ 
certain mother-wit, sharpened by 
his professional education. He sus- 
pected the truth, recalling the agi- 
tated manner of his hostess at 
luncheon, when her afternoon’s em- 
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ployment came under notice. Will 
it be believed that he experienced 
an actual pang, to think she should 
have some assignation, some secret 
of which his lordship must be kept 
in ignorance—that he should have 
felt more jealous of this unknown, 
this possible rival, than of her law- 
ful husband now sitting by his side! 
He was*no bad engineer, however, 
and having laid his train, waited 
patiently for the mine to explode at 
its proper time. 

* What an outlandish part of the 
town we are getting to,’ . observed 
Lord Bearwarden, after several 
minutes’ silence; ‘your furniture- 
man seems to live at the other end 
of the world.’ 

‘If you want to buy “things at 
first hand you must go into Oxford 
Street, answered Tom. ‘Let's 
get out and walk, my lord; it’s so 
crowded here we shall make better 
way.’ 

So they paid their hansom, and 
threading the swarms of passengers 
on the footway, turned into Berners 
Street arm-in-arm. 

Tom walked very slow for reasons 
of his own, but made himself plea- 
sant enough, talking on a variety of 
subjects, and boasting his own good 
taste in matters of curiosity, espe- 
cially old furniture. 

‘I wish you could have induced 
the viscountess to come with us,’ 
said Tom; ‘we should have been 
all the better for her help. But 
ladies have so many engagements 
in the afternoon we know nothing 
about, that it’s impossible to secure 
their company without several days’ 
notice. I'll be bound her ladyship 
is in Stripe and Rainbow’s still.’ 

There was something in the 
casual remark that jarred on Lord 
Bearwarden, more than Tom’s ab- 
surd habit of thus bestowing her 
full title on his wife in common con- 
versation, though even that pro- 
voked him a little too; something 
to set him thinking, to rouse all 
the pride and all the suspicion of 
his nature. ‘The viscountess,’ as 
Tom called her, was not in Stripe 
and Rainbow’s, of that he had made 
himself perfectly certain less than 
half an hour ago; then where could 
she be? Why this secrecy, this 
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mystery, this reserve that had been 
growing up between them day by 
day ever since their marriage? 
What conclusion was a man likely 
to arrive at who had lived in the 
world of London from boyhood, and 
been already once so cruelly de- 
ceived? His blood boiled; and 
Tom, whose hand rested on his arm, 
felt the muscle swell and ‘quiver 
beneath his touch. 

Mr. Ryfe had timed his observa- 
tion well; the two gentlemen were 
now proceeding slowly up Berners 
Street, and had arrived nearly oppo- 
site the house that contained Simon’s 
painting-room, its hard-working 
artist, its frequent visitor, its beau- 
tiful sitter, and its Fairy Queen. 
Since his first visit there Tom Ryfe, 
in person or through his emissaries, 
had watched the place strictly 
enough to have become familiar 
with the habits of its inmates. 

Mr. Stanmore’s trial trip with 
Miss Algernon proved so satis- 
factory, that the journey had been 
repeated on the same terms every 
day: this arrangement, very grati- 
fying to the persons involved, origi- 
nated indeed with Simon, who now 
went regularly after work to pass 
a few hours with his sick friend. 
Thus, to see these two young people 
bowling down Berners Street in a 
hansom cab, about five o'clock, 
looking stpremely happy the while, 
was as good a certainty as to meet 
the local pot-boy, or the post- 
man. 

Tom Ryfe mancuvred skilfully 
enough to bring his man on the 
ground precisely at the right mo- 
ment. 

Still harping on old furniture, he 
was in the act of remarking that 
‘he should know the shop again, 
though he had forgotten the number, 
and that it must be a few doors 
higher up, when his companion 
started, uttered a tremendous exe- 
cration, and struggling to free him- 
self from Tom’s arm, holloaed at 
an unconseious cabdriver to stop. 

* What's the matter? are you ill, 
my lord ? exclaimed his companion, 
holding on to him with all his 
weight, while affecting great anxiety 
and alarm. 


*‘D——n you! let me go!’ ex 
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claimed Lord Bearwarden, nearly 
flinging Tom to the pavement as 
he shook himself free and tore wildly 
down the street in vain pursuit. 

He returned in a minute or two, 
white, scared, and breathless. Puli- 
ing his moustache fiercely, he made 
a gallant effort to compose himself; 
but when he spoke his voice was so 
changed, Tom looked with surprise 
in his face. 

* You saw it too, Tom!’ he said 
at last, in a hoarse whisper. 

‘Saw it!—saw what?’ repeated 
Tom, with an admirable assump- 
tion of ignorance, innocence, and 
dismay. 

‘Saw Lady Bearwarden in that 
cab with Dick Stanmore!’ answered 
his lordship, steadying himself 
bravely like a good ship in a breeze, 
and growing cooler and cooler, as 
was his nature in an emergency. 

‘Are you sure of it?—did you 
see her face? I fancied so myself, 
but thought I must be mistaken. 
It was Mr. Stanmore, no doubt, but 
it cannot possibly have been’ the 
Viscountess.’ 

Tom spoke with an air of gravity, 
reflection, and profound concern. 

‘I may settle with him, at any 
rate |’ said Lord Bearwarden. ‘Tom, 
you're a true friend; I can trust 
you like myself. It’s a comfort to 
have a friend, Tom, when a fellow’s 
smashed up like this. I shall bear 
it well enough presently; but it’s 
an awful facer, old boy. I'd have 
done anything for that woman—I 
tell you, anything! I’d have cut off 
my right hand to her. And 
now !—It’s not. because she doesn’t 
care for me—I’ve known that all 
along; but to think that she’s like 
—like those poor painted devils we 
met just now. Like them!—she’s a 
million times worse! Oh, it’s hard 
to bear! Damnation! I won’t bear 
it! Somebody will have to give an 
account for this!’ 

‘You have my sym yy said 
Tom, in a low res voice, for 
he knew his man thoroughly ; ‘ these 
things won’t stand talking about; 
but you shall have my assistance 
too, in any and every way you re- 
quire. I’m not a swell, my lord, 
bat Ill stick by you through thick 
and thin.’ 
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The other pressed his arm. ‘ We 
must do something at once,’ said 
he. ‘I will goup to barracks now: 
call for me there in an hour’s time; 
I shall have decided on everything 
by then.’ 

So Lord Bearwaréen carried a 
sore heart back once more to the 
old familiar scenes—through the 
well-known gate, past the stalwart 
sentry, amongst all the sights and 
sounds of the profession by which 
he set such store. What a mockery 
it seemed !—how hard, how cruel, 
and how unjust! 

But this time at least, he felt, he 
should not be obliged to sit down 
and brood over his injuries without 
reprisals or redress. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
PARTED. 
' Lady Bearwarden’s carriage had, 
without doubt, set her down at 


Stripe and Rainbow’s, to take her 
up again at the same place after 


waiting there for so long a period 
as must have impressed on her 
servants the importance of their 
lady’s toilet, and the careful study 


she bestowed on its selection. The 
tall bay horses had been flicked at 
least a hundred times to make them 
stand out and show themselves, in 
the form London coachmen think so 
imposing to passers-by. The foot- 
man had yawned as often, express- 
ing with each cortortion an exces- 
sive longing for beer. Many street 
boys had lavished their criticisms, 
favourable and otherwise, on the 
wheels, the panels, the varnish, the 
driver's wig, and that dignitary’s 
legs, whom they had the presump- 
tion to address as‘ John:’ Diverse 
connoisseurs on the pavement had 
appraised the bay horses at every 
conceivable price—some men never 
can a horse or a woman without 
thinking whether they would like 
to bargain for the one or make love 
to the other; and the animals them- 
selves seemed to have interchanged 
— confidential bre ey on —_ 
probably, o s,—when 

y Bearwarden reappeared, to 
seat Shorself i in the carriage and give 
the welcome order, ‘ Home!’ 
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She had passed what the French 
call a very ‘ bad little quarter of an 
hour, and the storm had left its 
trace on her pale brow and delicate 
features. They bore, nevertheless, 
that firm, resolute expression which 
Maud must have inherited from 
some ironhearted ancestor. There 
was the same stern clash of the 
jaw, the same hard, determined 
frown in this, their lovely descend- 
ant, that confronted Plantagenet 
and his mailed legions on the plains 
by Stisling, that stiffened under the 
wan moonlight on Culloden Moor 
amongst broken claymores and 
riven targets, and tartans all stained 
to the deep-red hues of the Stuart 
with his clansmen’s blood. 

Softened, weakened by a tender, 
doubting affection, she had yielded 
to an ignoble, unworthy coercion; 
but it had been put on too hard of 
late, and-her natural character 
asserted itself under the pressure. 
She was’ in that mood which makes 
the martyr and the heroine, some- 
times even the criminal, but on 
which, deaf to reason and insensible 
to fear, threats and arguments are 
equally thrown away. 

She had met ‘Gentleman Jim,’ 
according to promise, extorted from 
her by menaces of everything that 
could most outrage her womanly 
feelings and tarnish her fair fame 
before the world—had met him 
with as much secrecy, duplicity, 
and caution as though he were really 
the favoured lover for whom she 
was prepared to sacrifice home, 
husband, honour, and all. The 
housebreaker had mounted a fresh 
disguise for the occasion, and flat- 
tered himself, (to use his own ex- 
pression, that he looked ‘ quite the 
gentleman from top to toe.’ Could 
he have known how this high-bred 
woman loathed his tawdry orna- 
ments, his flash attire, his silks and 
velvets, and flushed face, and dirty, 
ringed hands and greasy y hair! 

Could he have known! He did 
know, and it maddened him till he 
forgot reason, prudence, experience, 
common sense — forgot everything 
but the present torture, the cruel 
longing for the impossible, the ac- 
cursed conviction (worse than all; the 
stings of drink and sin and remorse) 
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that this one wild, hopeless desire 
of his existence could never be at- 
tained. 

Therefore, in the lonely street 
to which a cab had brought her 
from the shop where her carriage 
waited, and which they paced to 
and fro, this strangely assorted pair, 
he gave vent to his feelings, and 
broke out in a paroxysm that 
roused all his listener’s feelings of 
anger, resistance, and disgust. She 
had just offered him so large a sum 
of money to quit England for 
ever, as even Jim, for whom, 
you must remember, every sove- 
reign represented twenty  shil- 
lings’ worth of beer, could not 
refuse without a qualm. He hesi- 
tated, and Maud’s face brightened 
with a ray of hope that quivered in 
her eyes like sunlight. ‘To sail 
next week,’ said he, slowly; ‘to 
take my last look of ye to-day. 
Them’s the articles. My last look. 
Standing there in the daylight—a 
real lady! And never to come back 
no more!’ 

She clasped her hands—the deli- 


cate gloved hands, with their heavy 
bracelets at the wrists, and her 


voice shook while she _ spoke. 
‘You'll go; won’t you? It will 
make your fortune; and—and—I’ll 
always think of you kindly—and— 
gratefully. I will indeed; so long 
as you keep away.’ 

He sprang like a horse to the lash. 
‘It’s h—Ill!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Put 
back your cursed money. I won't 
do it!’ 

* You won't do it?’ 

There was such quiet despair in 
her accents as drove him to fury. 

*I won't do it!’ he repeated in 
a low voice that frightened her. 
‘Til rot in a gaol first!—I’ll swing 
on a gallows!—I’ll die in a ditch! 
Take care as you don’t give me 
something to swing for! Yes, you, 
with your pale face, and your high- 
handed ways, and your coid, cruel 
heart that can send a poor devil to 
the other end o’ the earth with a 
“pleasant trip, and here’s your 
health, my lad,” like as if I was 
goin’ across to Lambeth. And yet 
you stand there as beautiful as a 
h’angel; and I—I’m a fool, I am! 
And—and I don’t know what keeps 
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me from slippin’ my knife into that 
white throat o’ your'’n, except it is 
as you don’t look not a morsel 
dashed, nor skeared, you don't; no 
more than you was that first night 
as ever I see your face. And I 
wish my eyes had been lime-blinded 
first, and I’d been dead and rotting 
in my grave.’ 

With anything like a contest, as 
usual, Maud’s courage came back. 

‘I am not in your power yet,’ 
said she, raising her haughty head. 
‘There stands the cab. When we 
reach it I get in, and you shall 
never have a chance of speaking to 
me after to-day. Once for all. 
Will you take this money, or 
leave it? I shall not make the 
offer again.’ 

He took the notes from her hand, 
with a horrible oath, and dashed 
them on the ground; then, growing 
so pale she thought he must have 
fallen, seemed to recover his temper 
and his presence of mind, picked 
them up, returned them very 
quietly, and stood aside on the 
narrow pavement to let her pass. 

‘ You are right,’ said he in a voice 
so changed she looked anxiously in 
his white face, working like that 
of a man in a fit. ‘I was a fool 
a while ago. I know better now. 
But I won't take the notes, my 
lady. Thank ye kindly just the 
same. I'll wish ye good mornin’ 
now. Oh,no! Make yourself easy. 
T’ll never ask to see ye again.’ 

He staggered while he walked 
away, and laid hold of an area 
railing as he turned the street 
corner; but Maud was too glad to 
get rid of her tormentor at any 
price to speculate on his meaning, 
his movements, or the storm that 
raged within his breast. 

And now, sitting back in her 
carriage, bowling homeward, with 
the fresh evening breeze in her 
face, the few men left to take their 
hats off locked in that face, and 
while making up their minds that 
after all it was the handsomest in 
London felt instinctively they had 
never coveted the ownership of its 
haughty beauty so little as to-day. 
Her husband's cornet, walking with 
a brother subaltern, and saluting 
Lady Bearwarden, or, rather, the 
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iage and horses, for her lady- 
ship’s eyes and thoughts were miles 
away, expressed the popular feeling 
perhaps with sufficient clearness 
when he thus delivered himself, in 
reply to his companion’s loudly- 
expressed admiration— 

* The best-looking woman in Lon- 
don, no doubt, and the best turned 
out. But I think Bruin’s got a 
handful, you know. Tell ye what, 
my boy, I’m generally right about 
women. She looks like the sort 
that, if they once begin to kick, 
never leave off till they’ve knocked 
the splinter-bar into toothpicks and 
carried away the whole of the front 
boot.’ 

Maud, all unconscious of the 
light in which she appeared to this 
young philosopher, was meanwhile 
hardening her heart with consider- 
able misgivings for the task she 
had in view, resolved that nothing 
should now deter her from the con- 
fession she had delayed too long. 
She reflected how foolish it was not 
to have taken advantage of the 
first confidences of married life by 
throwing herself on her husband’s 
mercy, telling him all the folly, 
imprudence, crime of which she 
had been guilty, and imploring to 
be forgiven. Every day that passed 
made it more difficult, particularly 
since this coolness had arisen be- 
tween them, which, although she 
felt it did not originate with her- 
self, she also felt a little pliancy on 
her part, a little warmth of manner, 
a little expressed affection, would 
have done much to counteract and 
put away. She had delayed it too 
ong; but ‘ Better late than never.’ 
It should be done to-day; before 
she dressed for dinner; the instant 
she got home. She would put her 
arms round his neck, and tell him 
that the worst of her iniquities, the 
most unpardonable, had been com- 
mitted for love of him! She could 
not bear to lose him (Maud forgot 
that in those days it was the coro- 
net she wanted to capture). She 
dreaded falling in his esteem. She 
dared all, risked all, because with- 
out him life must have been to her, 
as it is to so many, a blank and 
a mistake. But supposing he put 
on the cold, grave face, assumed 
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the conventional tone she knew so 
well, told her he could not pardon 
such unladylike, such unwomanly 
proceedings, or that he did not 
desire to intrude on confidences so 
long withheld; or, worse than all, 
that they did very well as they 
were, got on—he had hinted as 
much once before—better than half 
the married couples in London, 
why, she must bear it. This would 
be part of the punishment; and 
at least she could have the satis- 
faction of assuring him how she 
loved him, and of loving him 
heartily, humbly, even without re- 
turn. 

Lady Bearwarden had never done 
anything humbly before. Perhaps 
she thought this new sensation 
might be for her good—might make 
her a changed woman, and in such 
change happier henceforth. 

Tears sprang to her eyes. How 
slow that man drove; but, thank 
heaven! here she was, home at last. 

On the hall-table lay a letter in 
her husband’s handwriting, ad- 
dressed to herself. ‘ How provok- 
ing !’ she muttered, ‘ to say he dines 
out, of course. And now I must 
wait till to-morrow. Never mind.’ 
Passing upstairs to her boudoir, 
she opened it as she entered the 
room, and sank into a chair, with a 
faint, passionate cry, like that of a 
hare, or other weak animal, struck 
to the death. She had courage, 
nevertheless, to read it over twice, 
so as thoroughly to master the con- 
tents. During their engagement 
they used to meet every day. They 
had not been parted since their 
marriage. It was the first, literally 
the very first, letter she had ever 
received from him. 

‘I have no reproaches to make,’ 
it said, ‘nor reasons to offer for my 
own decision. I leave both to your 
sense of right, if indeed yours can 
be the same as that usually accepted 
amongst honourable people. I have 
long felt some mysterious barrier 
existed between you and me. I have 
only an hour ago discovered its dis- 
graceful nature, and the impossibi- 
lity that it can ever be removed. 
You cannot wonder at my not re- 
turning home. Stay there as long 
as you please, and be assured I shall 
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notenter that house again. You will 
not probably wish to see or hold any 
communication with me in future, 
but should you be so ill-advised 
as to attempt it, remember I have 
taken care to render it impossible. 
I know not how I have forfeited the 
right to be treated fairly and on the 
square, nor why you, of all the 
world, should have felt entitled to 
make me your dupe, but this is a 
question on which I do not mean to 
enter, now nor hereafter. My man 
of business will attend to any direc- 
tions you think proper to give, and 
has my express injunctions to fur- 
ther your convenience in every way, 
but to withhold my address and all 
information respecting my move- 
ments. With a sincere wish for 
your welfare, I remain, 
* Yours, &c., 
* BEARWARDEN.’ 


She was stunned, stupefied, bewil- 
dered. What had he found ont? 
What could it mean? She had 
known of late she loved him very 
dearly; she never knew till now 
the pain such love might bring. 
She rocked herself to and fro in her 
agony, but soon started up into 
action. She mustdo something. She 
could not sit there under his very 
picture looking down on her, manly, 
and kind, and soldierlike. She ran 
downstairs to his room. It was all 
disordered just as he had left it, and 
an odour of tobacco clung heavily 
round the curtains and furniture. 
She wondered now she should ever 
have disliked the fumes of that un- 
savoury plant. She could not bear 
to stay there long, but hurried up- 
stairs again to ring for a servant 
and bid him get a cab at once, to 
see if Lord Bearwarden was at the 
barracks. She felt hopelessly con- 
vinced it was no use; even if he 
were, nothing would be gained by 
the assurance, but it seemed a relief 
to obtain an interval of waiting and 
uncertainty and delay. When the 
man returned to report that ‘his 
lordship had been there and gone 
away again’ she wished she had let 
italone. It formed no light portion 
of her burden that she must pre- 
serve an appearance of composure 
before her servants. It seemedsuch 
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a mockery while her heart was 
breaking, yes, breaking, in the deso- 
lation of her sorrow, the blank of a 
fature without Aim. 

Then in extremity of need she 
bethought her of Dick Stanmore, 
and in this I think Lady Bearwar- 
den betrayed, under ail her energy 
and force of character, the softer 
elements of woman’s nature. A man, 
I suppose, under any pressure of 
affliction would hardly go for conso- 
lation ‘to the woman he had de- 
ceived. He takes more of the 
wild beast’s sulkiness, which, sick 
or wounded, retires to mope in a 
corner by itself; whereas a woman, 
as indeed seems only becoming to 
her less firmly-moulded character, 
shows in a straggle all the qualities 
of valour except that one additional 
atom of final endurance which wins 
the fight at last. In real bitter dis- 
tress they must have some one to 
lean on. Is it selfishness that bids 
them carry their sorrows for help to 
the very hearts they have crushed 
and trampled? Is it not rather a 
noble instinct of forgiveness and 
generosity which telis them that if 
their mutual cases were reversed 
they would themselves be capable 
of affording the sympathy they ex- 

t ? 


Maud knew that, to use the con- 
ventional language of the world in 
which they moved, ‘she had treated 


Dick ill’ We think very lightly of 
these little social outrages in the 
battle of life, and yet I doubt if one 
human being can inflict a much 
deeper injury on another than that 
which deprives the victim of all 
power of enjoyment, all belief in 
good, all hope for the future, all 
tender memories of the past. Man 
or woman, we ought to have some 
humane compunction, some little 
hesitation in sitting down to play at 
that game from which the winner 
rises only wearied with unmerited 
good fortune, the loser, haggard, 
miserable, stripped and beggared 
for life. 

It was owing to no forbearance of 
Lady Bearwarden’s that Dick had 
so far recovered his losses as to sit 
down once more and tempt fortune 
at another table; but she turned to 
him nevertheless in this her hour of 
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perplexity, and wrote to ask his aid, 
sympathy in her great 


advice, and 


I give her letter, though it never 
reached its destination, because I 
think it illustrates certain feminine 
ideas of honour, justice, and plain 
dealing which must originate in 
some code of reasoning totally un- 
intelligible to ourselves. 


‘Dear Mr. StanmorE,—You are 
a true friend I feel sure. I have 
always considered you since we have 
been acquainted, the truestand most 
tried amongst the few I possess. 
You told me once, some time ago, 
when we used to meet oftener than 
we have of late, that if ever I was 
in sorrow or difficulty I was to be 
sure and let you know. I am in 
sorrow ‘and difficulty now—great 
sorrow, overwhelming difficulty. I 
have nobody that cares for me 
enough to give advice or help, and 
I am 80 very, very sad and desolate. 
I think I have some claim upon you. 
We used to be so much together 
and were always such good friends. 
Besides, we are almost relations, are 
we not? and once I thought we 
should have been something more. 
But that is all over now. 

‘ Will you helpme? Come tome 
at once, or write. Lord Bearwarden 
has left me without a word of ex- 
planation except a cruel, cutting, 
formal letter that I cannot under- 
stand. I don’t know what I have 
said or done, but it seems so hard, 
so inhuman. And I loved him very 
dearly, very. Indeed, though you 
have every right to say you don’t 
believe me, I would have made him 
a good wife if he had let me. My 
heart seems quite crushed and 
broken. It is too hard. Again I 
ask you to help me, and remain 
always 

* Yours sincerely, 
‘M. BEARWARDEN.’ 

There is little doubt that had Dick 
Stanmore ever received this touch- 
ing production he would have lost 
not one moment in complying with 
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the urgency of its appeal. But Dick 
did not receive it, for the simple 
reason that although stamped by 
her ladyship and placed in the let- 
ter-box, it was never sent to the post. 

Lord Bearwarden, though absent- 
ing himself from home under such 
unpleasant circumstances, could not 
therefore shake off the thousand 
imperceptible meshes that bind a 
man like chains of iron to his own 
domestic establishment. Amongst 
other petty details his correspond- 
ence had to be provided for, and he 
sent directions accordingly to his 
groom of the chambers that all his 
letters should be forwarded to a cer- 
tain address. The groom of the 
chambers, who had served in. one or 
two families before, of which the 
heads had separated under rather 
discreditable circumstances, misun- 
derstanding his master’s orders, or 
determined to err on the safe side, 
forwarded all the letters he could 
lay hands on to my lord. There- 
fore the hurt and angry husband 
was greeted, ere he had left home a 
day, by the sight of an envelope in 
his wife’s handwriting addressed to 
the man with whom he believed she 
was in love. Even under such pro- 
vocation Lord Bearwarden was too 
high-minded to open the enclosure, 
but sent it back forthwith in a slip 
of paper, on which he calmly ‘ pre- 
sented his compliments and begged 
to forward a letter he could see was 
Lady Bearwarden’s that had fallen 
into his hands by mistake.’ 

Mand, weeping in her desolate 
home, tore it into a thousand shreds. 
There was something characteristic 
of her husband in these little honour- 
able scruples that cut her to the 
heart. 

‘ Why didn’t he read it?’ she re- 

, wringing her hands and 
walking up and down the room. 
‘He knows Mr. Stanmore quite well. 
Why didn’t he read it? and then 
he would have seen what I shall 
never, never be able to tell him 
now!’ 


“as 
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SUMMER DAYS AMONG THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


SIX hours’ ride by rail from 
Boston, Massachusetts, brings 

you to the borders of one of those 
lovely lakes which are so frequent 
and so essential in that rich and 
wild scenery which prevails in 
America. Lake Winnepiseogee— 
such is its aboriginal and tongue- 
torturing name—lies almost at the 
foot of the range of mountains 
which is the favourite sojourning 
place of those New England fashion- 
ables who prefer the mountain air 
to the sea-breeze, and who find a 
deeper pleasure in wandering in 
‘ the forest primeval—the murmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks,’ than 
in listening to the ‘ perpetual 
laughter of the dimpling sea- 
waves.’ The journey, indeed, from 
the city to the lake is not devoid 
of interest; the curious English 
sojourner among his Yankee cou- 
sins—may they always be cousinly, 
these two—will not fail to find, 
both on the road and at the trip’s 


end, scenes and things worth noting 
in that inevitable note-book which 


marks the true tourist- spirit. 
Northern Massachusetts has not a 
little to boast of in rich and varie- 
gated landscape: fine farm lands; 
broad sweeping meadows; wide 
slow-flowing rivers; great whistling 
forests ; and hill —_ dale merging 
* gently into each other, and bearing 
on their bosom the fruit of the 
husbandman’s thrift and the Yan- 
kee’s energy. Anox you whirl 
through great manufacturing towns 
with their palatial mills and huge 
whizzing wheels, and buzzing, bee- 
like population; passing abruptly 
from the spectacle of the conquest 
of earth to that of mechanical ele- 
ments. 

If you are so happy as to make 
the trip on one of those ‘ perfect 
days of June,’ when the blue above 
is boundless and fathomless, and 
the green below is darkest, freshest, 
newest to outer earth—meeting far 
off there in the horizon, and di- 
viding for us everywhere the scope 
of sight—if you have such a day, 
the manufacturing towns are apt to 
be rather in the way—too de- 


structive of the seducing illusion 
of the country, its air, sounds, and 
sights. You leave Lowell, and with 
it the last of those aw vivid 
reminders that you live in a world 
of toil and hard, grating, practical 
cares and thoughts. The sloping 
hills and minute culture change 
into loftier ranges and rude declivi- 
ties; finally, gradually, the lower 
spurs of the White Mountains 
come into sight. Of Lake Winne- 
piseogee I, at least, cannot speak 
without enthusiasm. If you see it 
first, as I did, under the canopy 
of great dark rolling clouds, dark- 
ening, in places, alike mountain 
landscape and lake surface, it is 
grand and beautiful: not the less 
so that the crests of the majestic 
hills are ‘encircled by swaying and 
uncertain vapours. Perhaps there 
is no season when a lake landscape 
is so picturesque as when a long 
and heavy storm has just exhausted 
itself, and the rolling clouds, now 
lighter and wreathing themselves 
gracefully, wind into fantastic 
shapes and momentary festoons 
about the slopes and over the 
valleys—the valleys and hill-sides 
meanwhile catching here and there 
a gleam of sunlight, illumining 
here and there a farmhouse or a 
wheat field, while all about is 
dimmed. And such an effect you 
may often see on this gem of a 
mountain lake, Winnepiseogee. (Let 
me hope that the name—which, if 
you can only teach yourself to pro- 
nounce it, is really a musical one— 
will not frighten the romance of the 
scene from the imagination of my 
lady readers.) 

Old Winnepiseogee is some twenty 
or thirty miles long, and irregular 
in width; tradition of the farmers 
apprises us that it contains just 
three hundred and sixty-five islands 
—one for each day in the year; and 
it has been said that in leap-year an 
additional fairy island makes its ap- 
pearance in the midst of the waters, 
visible, however, only by moon- 
light. Ranges of mountains are on 
almost every side; to the north- 
ward rises the stately range of the 
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White Mountains proper, their 
snowy tcps easily distinguished 
from the gray and green hue of 
their lesser brothers. The islands 
in the lake are mostly exceedingly 
beautiful, thick with the wild, care- 
lessly graceful foliage characteristic 
of American scenery, abounding 
in rich uncultured fruits, contain- 
ing lovely little coves and pic- 
turesque jatting promontories, and 
natural alcoves and grottoes inimi- 
table by the art of man. The 
middle of June sees the swarms 
of tourists flocking to the lake, 
across it, and beyond to the moun- 
tain resorts. Enviable to those 
who have to stay in the city and 
plod are these merry groups—for 
right merry are they, infected by 
the rural air and lovely scene, 
albeit children of Puritan Pilgrims 
—who are so lucky as to get away 
to witness these august and beau- 
= testimonies to the goodness of 


Procul a negotiis, your pros- 
perous man of business, who, 
though’ Yankee-sharp at a trade, 
no doubt, can really be a jolly 
fellow when free from the per- 
plexities of his counting-room, re- 
tires to lake and mountain, and 
spends the long summer months in 
the countless pursuits of pleasure, 
which have only one drawback— 
that you find it so hard which of 
them to choose. Better still, far 
from the heat and weariness of 
fashionable slavery, the young 
New England damsels escape to 
these retreats, where they may live 
and grow rosy once more over the 
hearty country fare, with its honey 
and fresh milk, its homely bread 
and fruits, its local culinary tri- 
umphs and harmless beverages. 
Here is health for them, the poor 
jaded creatures, become languid 
from the exhausting winter cam- 
paign of fashion; from these hills 
and lakes they may drink in new 
life, and derive merry spirits once 
more. Who is not there, on the 
neat little steamboat, as it carries 
you and me over the placid waters 
of Lake Winnepiseogee? Are you 
a student of human nature, you 
may indulge that pet occupation to 
your heart’s content, at the same 
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time that you refresh yourself with 
the mountain breezes and your 
eyes with the countless little islands 
and the sloping lake-shore. Every- 
body—at least the representatives 
and types of everybody—are there 
before us. The typical Paterfa- 
mnilias, in a constant state of anxiety 
about the luggage, which he has to 
keep a ‘sharp look-out on;’ while 
he has at the same time to carry 
shawls and stools and what not 
from one end of the deck to the 
other and back again, and acts as 
waiter-general to his exacting party 
of daughters and nieces; Pater- 
familias is there, many times re- 
peated. Sporting young gentle- 
men, all leggings and bobcoats, all 
straps and fishing tackle, are there; 
fashionable fops, in faultless attire, 
dividing their time between re- 
sisting the propensity of stray par- 
ticles of dust to fasten on them, 
and lisping platitudes to the bevy 
of girls by the flag-pole—they are 
there too, plenty and various; of 


. course the man who ‘can tell you 


all about this region’ is there, a 
walking guide-book, who can nar- 
rate wonderful things about every 
little nook and corner throughout 
the trip, who has travelled over 
the route a marvellous number of 
times, and, before the journey is 
over, has established himself on 
intim te terms with everybody on 
the boat; there are shoals of artists, 
savagely hirsute, discussing points 
of view, and backgrounds, and 
colour effects, and making sudden 
discoveries of ‘ eligible’ landscapes, 
which they all tip over their heads 
and squint at; there are dry-as- 
dust lawyers, and sleek parsons 
with oily voices and weak lungs, 
and prosperous doctors telling hor- 
rible stories, and paternal school- 
masters with shoals of boys whom 
they are taking to the mountains on 
botanical or geological expeditions. 
There is flirting, and reading, and 
eating, and smoking, and sketching, 
and shrill ‘Obs!’ at the scenery, 
natty travelling suits, and little 
flat sun-hats, much like those you 
see on the Rhine or in the Alp:. 
The luggage is piled up on the 
lower deck, and every modern 
travelling appliance is discoverable 
L 
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in the neighbourhood of the tour- 
ists. One reason why such an 
excursion is peculiarly pleasant is, 
that everybody is sociable, and 
quite ready to get acquainted with 
everybody else. No questions asked 
about pedigree, extent of purse, &c. 
Every Englishman who has tra- 
velled in America will tell you 
how readily acquaintance is to be 
made on lines of public travel; 
indeed, more than one has com- 
plained that hand-shaking and sud- 
den friendships are rather too 
prevalent in the States. But it is 
erring, at least, on the genial side. 
So it is that our miscellaneous 
group of passengers on board the 
pretty little Winnepiseogee steam- 
boat are, before the two hours’ 
journey across the lake is over, on 
the easiest and pleasantest terms 
possible; laughing and talking 
with each other with as little cere- 
mony as if they were each and all 
a family party. It will be strange 
if elaborate plans have not been 
matured to meet each other in the 
mountains and to make pic-nic or 
berrying excursions among the 
forests and along the river-sides 
which abound there, and are so 
well adapted to these pastimes. At 
the upper end of the lake the hills 
have become more lofty, and the 
cool, dry mountain air has become 
more perceptible and refreshing. 
We land at the little pier and walk 
up a knoll to the old-fashioned inn 
(there are such still even in new 
America), with its long verandah 
running along its front and afford- 
ing a charming view of the lake. 
Some, however, do not go as far as 
the end of the steamboat’s journey. 
Many of the islands of the lake 
are large enough to be inhabit- 
able; come are a mile or two long 
and half a mile wide, and are the 
residences of hardy New England 
farmers. Nearly all of these farmers 
are quite willing to receive 
boarders; and, to him who has 
come off purposely to get away 
from society, and desires, above 
all things, rustic tranquillity and 
aquatic sports, nothing can be more 
charming than to take up an abode 
at one of these island farmhouses. 
They all have boats in plenty, and 
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fishing-tackle, which, if less com- 
plicated and ornate than that which 
is city-bought, is found to be quite 
as effectual for practical purposes. 
Some of the farmers, anticipatory 
of guests, have built ninepin alleys 
at the water-side, and have cleared 
pleasant little umbrageous copses 
for miniature pic-nics; and often 
during the summer parties of vil- 
lagers from the opposite shore 
come over by boatsful to dance, 
row, sing, and feast beneath the 
shady ex and on the water. 
It must be remembered that there 
is everywhere so much room in 
America that there is no restriction 
whatever either in fishing, or hunt- 
ing, or wandering whithersoever 
one lists over the forests and 
through the fields. So you are 
careful not to tread down the 
wheat, or crush the vines, you are 
perfectly free to go and come, with 
no permission to ask, and no bailiffs 
or house-dogs to fear. A more 
delightful life than this in the 
island farmhouse it is hard to 
imagine. One feels a sense of 
freedom nowhere else experienced. 
You may take your gun, and wan- 
der from one end of the island to 
the other, unmolested, and only 
hearing the country sounds and 
buzzing which is so grateful to the 
city denizen. You may fish, or 
row, or swim, or lounge and read, 
when and where you will. You 
may take a boat, and make Crusoe- 
like voyages of discovery to the 
hundred neighbouring little islands 
scattered near, or have an im- 
promptu lunch of fried fish and 
roast potatoes on the smooth sand 
of the many lovely little coves. 
You may either philosophize, study, 
or refuse to think altogether. The 
accommodations of the farmhouse 
are not elegant, but they abound 
in homely comforts; the good folk 
— and plain, but kindly; 
is fresh and pure, well 
cooked, and plenty of it. In such 
a life the summer but too rapidly 
slides away ; ; and the only regret is 
to tear one’s self away when the 

as - a has arrived. 
the fresh, crisp, early a 

air, the dew yet glistening on 

and blade, the old-fashioned stage- 
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coach (there are these, too, oh, 
Conservative realer, in republican 
America!) whirls’ up in front of the 
hotel, and those who are going for- 
ward to penetrate to the midst of 
the mountain region bustle about 
to get their luggage aboard, and to 
secure seats for themselves. It is 
so early that our fops are drowsy, 
and our damsels have reddish eyes, 
and hair not too minutely combed; 
but soon the seene becomes lively, 
and cheery laughter rings out, and 
there is a good-natured struggle for 
the tip-top seats. The boys are apt 
to contend for the seats next the 
driver—that inevitable oracle, and 
peculiar ) nem an friend, and 
wonder of boys everywhere. The 
young ladies are by no means too 
squeamish to take places on the 
trunks and boxes on the roof of the 
coach, the more négligé and informal 
everything is the better. The 
journey is to be a long one—some 
six or eight hours—and so there are 
innumerable baskets and hampers 


of provisions, bottles of currant and . 


gooseberry wine, while the young 
men have ample supplies of cigars, 
meerschaum pipes, and pouches of 
‘fine-cut cavendish.’ The scenery 
through which our great stage-coach 
rumbles, to the sound of the crack- 
ling whip and the merry harness- 
bells, is really peculiar to America ; 
and one who has not been there can 
hardly form an idea of its contrast 
with any scenery discoverable in 
Europe. The brilliant effect of a 
storm just passed, already spoken 
of as enhancing the beauty of the lake 
landscape, is also discovered in the 
mountain landscape. When all is 
clear, and the storm has just left a 
bright glistening green tinge upon 
the whole scene, and the peaks of 
the mountains, now bare, cluster 
around you, bounding the horizon, 
the view is one certainly not to be 
surpassed in loveliness, although 
Alp and Pyrenee may excel it in 
vastness and grandeur. Then there 
is infinite variety in this landscape 
through which you pass between 
the lake and the high mountains. 
Sometimes you whirl through a thin 
forest, its trees uniform and wide 
apart,and the ground fairly covered 
with the short flat bush of the biue- 
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berry—the peculiar and delicious 
fruit of the region, now just getting 
rips—a fruit, most like, perhaps, 
the whortleberry, but far nicer, and 
having no counterpart in any Eu- 
ropean production. This berry, let 
me say in passing, is as large as a 
very large pea, and is of a beautiful 
very light blae colour; its pulp is 
white and sweet, and it is a great 
favourite throughout New England. 
It is made into pies, puddings, and 
cakes, and never fails to enrich 
whatever dish it forms a part of. 
Anon, to resume the journey, you 
emerge into a wide, square, flat 
meadow plain, closing abruptly on 
either side at the foot of the moun- 
tains, not gradually sloping up to 
them. In its midst, a broad, wind- 
ing river slowly flows; on its bosom, 
here and there, are beautiful fields 
of wheat or maize. Above it are 
often ledges of great height. These 
ledges, in America, are the castles 
built by nature to supply, in the 
landscape, the place of the feudal 
castles of Europe. On one of them, 
in this journey which we describe, is 
to be seen a distinct resemblance to 
a white horse, formed by the strata 
of the rock. This is a curious ob- 
ject to the tourists, and is named 
the ‘White Horse Ledge.’ There 
are also, in the same vicinity, several 
pretty little lakes, nestling near the 
ledges, which produce remarkable 
echoes among other attractions. 
The ledges and rock of this region 
are mostly composed of granite; and 
New Hampshire, the State which 
boasts the White Mountains, is there- 
fore named the ‘ Granite State.’ 
The stage-coach, after a glorious 
journey of some eight hours, brings 
us to a charming village, lying in 
the midst of the broad valley of the 
Saco, midway between the mountain 
ranges on either side, which bears 
the good old English name of 
Conway. Here it is relieved of 
many of its passengers; for Con- 
way is one of the best and most 
fashionable White Mountain resorts. 
Along the wide and shaded road 
you will espy some half a dozen 
spacious and most comfortable-look- 
ing hotels; and about them all is 
the prosperous appearance of a brisk 
season, for everywhere you see the 
_ L 2 
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pleasm.e-seekers going to and fro, 
standing in groups or playing out- 
door games. On either side pretty 
roads branch off, studded here and 
there with neat farmhouses with 
porches and lawns, and shaded 
by noble chestnuts and elms, the 
few survivors of ‘the forest prim- 
eval.’ You may take your choice, 
either to make your abode at the 
hotel, surrounded by a city colony, 
which still keeps up here all the 
fashionable customs, or to secure 
board at one of the farmhouses, 
which have all been made ready for 
visitors, and where you may enjoy 
tranquillity with the advantage of 
going down to the hotels, and 
plunging into ‘society’ whenever 
you may happen to feel so inclined. 
The life in the hotel is, despite the 
toilets and fashionable exigencies, a 
merry one. Somehow or other the 
ladies manage to unite the two in a 
manner most adroit and skilful. 
As I said before, every one is soon 
acquainted with every one else, and 
this makes the contrast between 
this American mountain resort and 
those of Germany and Switzerland 
very striking. It soon gets to be 
like a country house full of a great 
and various family gathering. The 
young ladies and young gentlemen 
have all got together, have found 
their ‘affinities,’ and love-making, 
either in a light or a desperate 
fashion, becomes the main occupa- 
tion of the young portion of the 
guests. The elders have also be- 
come easy with each other, and talk 
politics or stocks, play chess or 
whist, compare fashions, or gossip 
about the new arrivals quite as per- 
sistently as if they were at home. 
How shall I describe the infinite 
amusements, old and newly-in- 
vented, which serve to steal time 
away from the pleasure-seekers, and 
to draw the summer away from 
under their feet without their know- 
ing it? In the unrestricted freedom 
of the country there are, of course, 
many wanderings over the vast and 
velvety meadows, and in among the 
tall yellow wheat-ears. Of course 
the mountains must be climbed, 
and views taken of the valleys; then 
crinoline must be discarded, and 
broad, flappy sun-hats donned ; and 
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there is infinite fan in creeping up 
the rocky paths, mesdemoiselles 
having plentiful assistance from the 
arms and hands of their gallants. 
Often these mountain excursions 
have another object—the fascinating 
one of picking the blueberries. 
These grow in wonderful luxuriance 
on the craggy mountain sides, and 
it is really great fun to be of a party, 
supplied with baskets and pails, 
who spend the day gathering them 
stopping now and then to talk and 
laugh and joke, and to sit under 
some wide-spreading tree to devour 
the launch which has been brought, 
and for which the berry-picking and 
mountain-climbing has given a rare 
zest. Sometimes the fun is inter- 
rupted by an unwelcome guest— 
unwelcome, at least, to the timid 
excursionists of the gentler sex. 
‘ Those horrid snakes’ are truly the 
abomination of your young lady 
who seeks her pleasure among the 
mountains. Then, when one of 
these reptiles, which are not un- 
common there, thrusts his ugly face 
among the company, there is much 
screaming and ado, tendencies to 
faint away, which necessitate mas- 
culine support, while the gallant 
youths rejoice to display their valour, 
and zealously engage in following 
up the intruder, and laying his life- 
less form, a trophy, before their ad- 
miring but frightened companions. 
And what an Elysium is this moun- 
tain region to your practised sports- 
man! As far as his legs can carry 
him he may roam, day after day, 
gun on shoulder, fearing no pro- 
prietor of the soil, and with limit- 
less game on every hand. 

Here, too, among these vast fo- 
rests, and along these broad rivers 
which are among the ‘ White Hills,’ 
is a rich field for the ardent disciple 
of old Izaak Walton. The woods 
are replete with little narrow gurg- 
ling brooks, and these brooks abound 
in trout, fat and shiny in their pros- 
perous solitude. You may take 
your pole, basket, and fly, and stroll 
up through the brush, and through 
the shady dells, all day long, with 
plenty of game and no interruption. 
Prefer you river fishing for perch 
or roach, lake fishing for pike and 
lake-trout? Here it is, then, un- 
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limited, at your hand, and, are you 
only an expert angler, you may each 
day return to your farmhouse or 
hotel Jaden with treasures unstinted 
for breakfast or dinner delectation. 
There is in the White Mountains 
occasionally rarer and fiercer sport 
than this. Even in this long-settled 
part of America—for New Hamp- 
shire was colonized early in the 
seventeenth century—there is occa- 
sionally a black bear discovered, 
some solitary descendant of the an- 
cient hairy lords of the domain. 
When such an event occurs there is 
excitement of venery indeed! Parties 
scour the mountains and dells for old 
Bruin, and he is, perhaps, brought 
down after a hearty struggle, not 
without its dangers. Partridges, 
pigeons, and quails are seemingly 
inexhaustible there in their season. 
Often parties of adventurous fel- 
lows will take gun and hamper, 
start out, and be gone several days 
among the solitary wilds of the 
mountains. They provide them- 
selves with canvas, and when they 
have reached a favourable spot, 
many miles from any habitation— 
likely enough some little open space 
in the midst of the thick forest, or 
on the bank of some tumbling and 
splashing mountain stream — they 
pitch their tents, set up their tri- 
pods, lay their blankets, and after 
enjoying a rare sport by day, cook 
their dinner at dusk from its pro- 
ceeds, and smoke, drink, sing, and 
play cards, by the light of the blazing 
fire which they have built before 
their tents. Such a life, if the rain 
only holds off, is glorious and joy- 
ous, as I can testify from a delight- 
ful experience. 
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Meanwhile, at the hotels, the 
young ladies and the stay-at-home 
young gentlemen indulge in more 
quiet and more fashionable amuse- 
ments. If you pass along thi vil- 
lage street at night—and what glo- 
riously clear and limpid nights they 
are there !—from almost every house 
there comes out a sound of music 
and revelry. Dancing whiles away 
the short summer evenings, and 
bands have been imported from the 
city for the purpose. Sometimes it 
is varied by those household games 
which New England has inherited 
from Old England; something is 
certain to be done to make the even- 
ing fly away on wings. Croquet 
and velocipedes are the order of 
the day, every hotel being pro- 
vided with the implements of the 
former game. Pic-nics are frequent, 
and, amidst this grand scenery, and 
under this welcome shade, and be- 
side these roaring streams, pic-nics 
are in their perfection. How pleasant 
to dance under the lofty oaks, fanned 
by soft, cool mountain breezes ! How 
refreshing is the luncheon of currant 
wine, cold chicken, sandwiches, and 
cake, dealt out by delicate female 
hands, amid merry laughter and in- 
finite joking! Then there is the 
wandering in couples among the 
trees, the cosy talk in the quiet 
nook, the berry-picking, the poetry- 
reading, the sketch-drawing, and 
the ‘silent meditation, fancy free.’ 
So let all wanderers in America, 
who would fain avoid wilting at the 
more fashionable watering-places, 
hie them to this lovely mountain re- 
gion, there to find robust health, and 
pleasures as substantial as those 
described. 

Grorce MaKEPEAce TOWLE. 
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CROSS PURPOSES, 
CHAPTER I. 


7ARLY in the perfect autumn 

4 morning, when the gossamer- 
webs, dew-spangled, covered the 
mosses and roadside weeds, and 
the gorse on the upland ; under the 
beeches, whose leaves were just be- 
ginning to change and to fall, to 
flutter down slowly and softly, even 
without wind; opposite a small 
window, in an otherwise blank and 
thickly-ivied wall, she paused and 
hesitated. 

Perhaps ten minutes — perhaps 
twenty—she stood there, looking 
intently at a letter she held, only 
studying the address of it—and 
that, too, written by her own hand. 

Nobody passed; nothing dis- 
turbed her: a squirrel was rustling 
the boughs above her head, and 
small birds eyed her from out the 
ivy; but there she stood, till, at 
last, a footstep of some one coming 
down towards her from the higher 


part of the village roused her: then 
she crossed the road, put her letter 
into the slit in the window, and 
began to walk fast in the opposite 
direction from that whence came 
the footstep. 

Hurry as she might, she was soon 


overtaken. A hand rested on her 
shoulder, lightly yet firmly, and 
quite as if it had a right to rest 
there if it chose. 

‘Edith! you used to say you al- 
ways could tell my footstep from 
any other; in the few days I've 
been away from the island have you 
forgotten it?’ 

‘I did not say I could not do so 
now.’ 

The girl spoke sharply, still hur- 
rying on, without looking up. 

‘My child!’ bending forward to 
look her more fully in the face, 
‘what is the matter with you? 
This is a queer reception. What is 
the matter with you ?’ 

‘ Why should there be anything 
the matter with me? 

* You are looking ill.’ 

‘Tm tired.’ 

‘Take my arm-—why do you walk 
80 far” 


‘I wanted to post a ietter my- 
self.’ 

‘Take my arm. To whom? 

‘To wy cousin Gertrude.’ 

She looked him in the face now. 
A handsome, honest face, with grey 
eyes, and a golden-brown beard and 
moustache, very brilliant in the 
golden sunshine that fell through 
the golden boughs ; s0 brilliant that 
she soon looked down again. 

‘Why don’t you take my arm?” 
In an ill-used, wondering tone. 

‘I would rather not.’ 

Sudden tears dropped down as 
she remembered she did not mean 
to have the right to claim it 
any more. Remembering this, she 
clasped it now, with both hands, 
suddenly, passionately: she was 
very much of a child still. 

‘That is right!’ and the grey 
eyes— warm grey—shone down upon 
her contentedly. ‘Now about your 
cousin Gertrude: had you anything 
very particular to tell her that you 
chose to post your letter yourself ?” 

‘Yes; I have asked her to come 
and stay with me: your mother has 
promised her a month’s holiday; I 
bave asked her to spend it with 
me.’ 

‘I am sorry for that.’ 

His face flushed and his brows 
contracted. 

‘ You need not be.’ 

‘I am the best judge of that, my 
child, I have my reasons, Edith, 
and I am sorry, very sorry.’ 

‘Perhaps I know more of your 
reasons than you fancy.’ 

He turned an inquiring look upon 
her, but she looked away. They 
were both silent after that a good 
while. She kept her eyes bent upon 
the ground. She knew each bit of 
the road well: she was calculating 
time and distance. She said to her- 
self, ‘ When we come to the great 
hazel-bush, I will leave hold of his 
arm and speak;’ meanwhile she 
clasped the arm very close. 

He spoke first: a sudden turn in 
the road showed them, between 
arching boughs of crimson and 
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golden beeches, the flashing blue- 
ness of an ‘early morning sea lying 
far below, dotted here and there 
with a snow-white sail. 

‘What a perfect morning! what 
a perfect scene!’ he said, pausing, 
and then recited the exquisite verses 
from ‘In Memoriam,’ beginning— 

* Calm is the morn, without a sound.’ 

She repeated, softly— 


*If any calm, a calm despair,’ 


let herself linger leaning on him a 
few moments, then snatched her 
hand from his arm, choking with 
the thought, ‘ It will never be there 
again!’ looked before and after, and 
said— 

‘T am near home now, and I have 
a few words to speak to you first.’ 

She leant back against the low 
wall, and tried with ail her might 
to calm herself, that he might not 
see how much she was agitated. 
She succeeded only too well: her 
soft dark cheek lost its bloom, 
turned yellowish-white; but she 
looked proud and sullen, rather 
than sorrowful. 

He paused before her, fall of 
wonder at her changed manner—at 
her dry, hard, ungirlish tone of 
voice. 

‘You have often said I did not 
love you, she began. ‘Iam going 
now to confirm all the evil you 
have ever thought of me. I wish 
to break our engagement: I wish to 
be free from you, and to set you 
free from me.’ 

He was silent some moments: 
she tried to look at him, but failing, 
kept her eyes upon the fallen beech- 
masts, which she stirred with her 
f 


oot. 
* What's the meaning of this ?” 
When he spoke, he spoke so 
sternly that she felt afraid. 
‘I have tried to speak plainly,’ 


she said. ‘I wish to be free, to 
marry any one else’ (if he had un- 
derstood the inflection of her voice, 
he would have learnt from it that 
in the world there was none else for 
her), ‘or to remain single; and I 
wish you to be free to marry some 
one else—some one who will love 
you better than I do.’ (That same 
inflection of the voiee.) ‘I know 
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now that I could not be happy ae 
your wife, and that you would not 
be happy as my husband.’ 

His colour had risen angrily ; he 
kicked some stones from under his 
feet with an energy that sent them 
spinning far down the road. 

‘ Thave, I think, some slight right 
to an explanation,’ he said—his 
voice was not steady,—‘ considering 
that in a few months you were to 
have been——What did you say?’ 
(She had echoed ‘were to have 
been.’) 

‘Nothing, she answered: ‘go 
on.’ 
‘ Considering that in a few months 
you were to have been my wife; 
considering that the last six months 
have been passed by me in preparing 
to receive you as my wile.’ 

‘ Your notion of fit preparation to 
receive me as your wife seems to 
me a strange one!’ she cried, pas- 
sionately; and then repented this 
utterance. He had caught the 
words, and paused upon them. 

‘ What does this mean? Who bas 
been tampering with you? Who 
has been exciting your jealousy ?’ 

‘If I am jealous, you are well rid 
of me. A jealous woman is an 
accursed thing—I’ve heard you say 
so yourself—from which you should 
be glad to escape.’ 

‘ A jealous woman is an accursed 
thing. But in you, Edith, I have 
never yet seen a sign of this disease.’ 

‘Then don’t be too ready to be- 
lieve me easily tainted by it. Look 
into your own heart, and find a 
cause for what I do.’ 

‘No man, he said, ‘in my 
opinion, was ever worthy of any 
good woman’s love; that I de- 
voutly believe; but further——’ 

‘It is no use to talkitover. I 
know of old experience you can 
make me say black’s white. I have 
said what I mean to abide by, and 
so I shan’t listen for your answer. 
I have spoken roughly, rudely, 
coarsely; but I have spoken as I 
was able—what I knew I ought to 
speak. Now I am not going to 
listen to you: you have listened to 
me, that is enough. Good-bye! and 
I wish you all happiness.’ 

She began to walk away from 
him; but she did not dare disobey 
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the voice that commanded her to 

use. He took both her hands in 

is, looked into her face, trying to 
meet her eyes, but they would not 
rise higher than his hands; they 
noticed a hole in his glove, for which 
she would yesterday have scolded 
him, taking off his glove—taking it 
home to mend. A quick sob sur- 
—_ her, as she thought of this. 

e said— 

‘I do not know you to-day, 
Edith: you have strangely changed 
in the few days of my absence. You 
are a hard and reckless woman this 
morning: you seem to have no feel- 
ing for me, or my pain.’ 

‘Your pain!’ (“ You hypocrite !” 
she said, but only to her own 
heart,) and added, to her own heart, 
‘ He is no hypocrite; he is too good 
not to feel pain. Your pain,’ she 
repeated aloud, ‘ won’t last long if 
we part now;.while if we married, 
not loving each other, I suppose our 
pain would have to last our life- 
times.’ 

‘ What is my fault? How have I 
so suddenly forfeited my right to 
your love? What have I done or 
left undone ? 

‘We are curiously made,’ she 
answered. ‘I do not know what of 
that we do or leave undone is fault, 
and what is fortune. I do not sup- 
pose we would any one of us act as 
we do, when we act what we call 
wrongly, if we could help it. IfI 
have been angry with you, and said 
it was your fault, I am not angry 
now. How can it be your fault that 
I do not love you?’ 

‘It is some fault in me, then— 
some fault so suddenly discovered.’ 

He paid no heed to the last 
phrase of her sentence; indeed the 
eyes, liquid, and as full of Jove as of 
pain, which had met his for an in- 
stant, had given the lie to it. 

‘I didn’t say so. I won't say any- 
thing, except I wish to be free. 
Tyrant! let go my hands!’ she 
cried. 

‘You poor little soul!’ he said, 
compassionately, ‘ what are you thus 
tormenting yourself about? Tell me 
your trouble, my child. I cannot 
believe that you do not love me !— 
I do not believe it!’ 

‘Oh, no! she answered, her face 
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on fire; ‘it must be hard for the 
irresistible Mr. Herbert Oldenshaw, 
of Firlands, to believe that any wo- 
man to whom he has been kind does 
not love him, or his estate. Leave 
me alone, sir! Let me go!’ 

‘Gothen! I see, Edith, that if I 
keep you any longer in your present 
mood, I shall only lead you to speak 
words you will afterwards be sorry 
for: but Ido not do you the injustice 
to believe that you are serious.’ 
One more earnest look, and then he 
dropped her hands. 

‘That is like you! I was more 
than mortal while I loved you; 
now ‘j 

‘While you loved me you were 
& sweet woman, not all honey, but 
all the more bewitching for a dash 
of spice; now——-You seem to me 
thoroughly unamiable.’ 

‘I dare say I do! I dare sayI 
am! You may say it was incom- 
patibility of temper that led to the 
breaking of our engagement.’ 

‘When I acknowledge it as a 
broken engagement I may. At 
present I do not relinquish you! 
At present I am of my old opinion: 
I had rather have you scold and 
love me, than any other woman 
praise and flatter me. I do not 
know that it is good taste, but it is 
mine.’ 

*“ A poor ill-favoured thing, but 
mine, sir, mine.” I understand. But 
now I have lost all charm for you, 
for I am no longer yours, sir, but 
mine, sir, mine. And how you dare 
say to me what you have just said, 
I leave you to ask your own con- 
science. It is all a mystery to me 
—all.’ 

She broke from him and ran 
down the road. 

He remained a long time where 
she had left him; he was vexed and 
pained, but more for her than for 
himself, and not in any way very 
seriously distressed; he did not 
believe but that she would be his 
wife at the appointed time after all. 
But this outbreak of temper grieved 
him: he was disappointed in her, and 
perplexed to find a cause for such 
an unexpected demonstration. It 
was not till, in the course of a few 
days, several of his friends—that is 
to say, the doctor and the clergy- 
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man, and the widow who owned 
Belle-vue—had condoled with him 
on the breaking-off of his engage- 
ment, and two ladies, with numerous 
daughters, living respectively at 
Furzey Down and at Beauchamps, 
had congratulated him on the same 
fact, that he began to be, at least, 
seriously annoyed. 

The little tormentress, after 
leaving him, ran down the road till 
she came to a green gate oversha- 
dowed, like all the rest of the road, 
by beeches; it led intoa small garden, 
—lawn, fir-trees, and bright flower- 
beds,—lying in front of a pretty 
ivied cottage, behind which the hill 
rose protectingly. The largest room 
of this cottage had a long window 
opening on to the gravelled path. 
Miss Gaysworth, Edith’s invalid and 
lame sister—she was fifteen years 
older than Edith, and had been a 
mother to her—lay on a couch in the 
sunshine of this window. 

Edith went to her: she always 
liked to get things over quickly. She 
now said, ‘Herbert is come back. 
I’ve seen him and I've broken off my 
engagement to him. I shall never 
marry him, or anybody. I am 
sorry you took such a fancy to Fir- 
lands, Lily; but you like this 
cottage very much, too, and you'll 
get more of me, so there’s compen- 
sation for you. No, I can’t stay 
to answer any questions. I am off 
now to the Sea-wall House; I shall 
be late for the children’s lessons. 
I don’t wish ever to be spoken to 
about my engagement, or about 
Herbert. Not that he’s to blame: J 
broke it off; he’s not to blame; and I 
wish all the world to know (all our 
small world) that it ¢s broken off, 
and that he’s not to blame. You 
used to tell me, Lily, I could never 
hope to get a husband if I didn’t 
curb my temper, and I’m not going 
to get one you see. Good-bye, Lily, 
don’t fret about it. Here’s your 
book, dear, and here’s your work, 
and I’ve ordered Jane to bring your 
lunch in to you at eleven, and I’m 
sorry I’ve been out so long, and I’ve 
asked Gertrude to come and see us, 
and I shall be more at home with 
you for the future.’ 

All this was said in hurried, 
gasping sentences: then she kissed 
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the invalid, and was off. She was 
daily governess to the motherless 
children at the Sea-wall House, 
whose master was Mr. Herbert 
Oldenshaw’s elder brother ; a grave 
man, aged and worn by suffering, 
who treated her with fatherly kind- 
ness, and whom she loved dearly. 

‘I don’t seem to feel it much,’ she 
said, as she went down the road in 
the glancing sunshine, the dancing 
sea glittering before her eyes. ‘The 
world looks just the same merry 
world: nothing seems changed. 
People say, at allevents in books—I 
don’t know that I’vé ever heard any 
real person speak about these things 
—that to do what I have done re- 
quires an almost superhuman effort 
of self-sacrifice. IfI felt itas I ought, 
I ought to have fainted, or at least to 
have cried violently. Perhaps I did 
not love him so very much after all. 
Yet I think I did. Perhaps I do 
not yet believe that I have lost him. 
I think that is it. All the pain is 
to come. I caught myself just now 
thinking of this evening, when he 
would be with us—when he would 
read to Lily and me while we 
work, and we should be so happy. 
And he won’t come this evening, or 
ever again any evening. All the 
pain is tocome. God help me!’ 

Those last words, the words of 
self-pity, did the mischief. 

Suddenly something came over 
her—an overwelming,uncontrollable 
feeling: she went out of the road, 
through a gate, and hid herself in a 
little thicket: there she cried as if 
her heart would break, her face 
buried tostiflethe sound. She rose, 
dried her eyes, looked at her watch, 
smoothed her hair, readjusted her 
hat, said to herself, ‘I am better 
now—but I am very late,’ and 
hurried down the steep drive to the 
House. 

From a distance she saw all her 
little pupils playing on the sands— 
those deep golden sands of the Isle 
of Wight. She went to them there, 
and they came clustering around 
h 


er. 

‘Oh, Edith, we thought yon 
wern’t coming to-day. Uncle Herbert 
said you weren't coming to-day. 
Papa said you wern’t coming every 
day now, because Uncle Herbert is 
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back, and wants you to be so much 
with him.’ 

‘Oh yes, 1am coming every day 
now. Your Uncle Herbert is mis- 
taken, and your papa, who is always 
right, and who is a great deal wiser 
than your Uncle Herbert, is also 
mistaken. And come in to lessons 
now, at once, like dear good children, 
for it’s very late.’ 

‘You’ve been crying!’ said one 
child. ‘You've been crying!’ was 
echoed by all. 

‘ And I'll make you all cry,’ said 
this very original little governess, 
‘if you don’t let me alone.’ 

‘Me so sorry Edie been crying,’ 
said the youngest little girl, and 
slipped her hand into Edith’s. 

‘ You darling, you dear pet!’ cried 
the governess, and kneeling down, 
she took the lovely little fairy in her 
arms, smothered her with kisses, and 
carried her to the house. 

‘Me Uncle Bertie’s pet, too, the 
child said. 

And just at the house-door stood 
Uncle Bertie. 

‘ Edith, that child is too heavy for 
you.” He chose to speak as if 
nothing had happened, a fact which 
filled the girl with great indignation. 

‘Mr. Herbert Oldenshaw, I am the 
best judge of that.’ 

‘Indeed you are not. Ido not 
think you are a good judge of any- 
thing that concerns yourself. Amy, 
come to me, darling.’ 

But Amy chose to be perverse: 
she clung to Edith’s neck and said, 
‘ Poor Edie been crying,’ as a suffi- 
cient reason. 

‘ Uncle Herbert’ stood so directly 
in Edith’s way that she knew he 
could see this for himself. Her eyes 
met his defiantly. ‘Cruel!’ she 
muttered, as she passed him. She 
drove all her pupils before her into 
the large schoolroom, and locked the 
door. 

That schoolroom had three great 
south windows looking right out to 
sea (you could perceive a bit of 
golden gravelly shore if you stood 
close to them, but not unless) ; it had 
also two eastern windows looking 
upon a green turf bank, gorse- 
studded, sloping down to black rock 
and grey boulder. The room was 
full of sunshine, and the heat and 
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the light made Edith giddy; she 
had to draw down the blinds; and 
when she went to draw them down 
she saw Mr. Oldenshaw (ber master, 
as she loved to call him) walking 
to and fro, close to the water, leaning 
on his younger brother’s arm ; they 
were talking earnestly. How bent 
and aged her master looked, and he 
was not so very much older than 
Lily! 

What would her master think 
of her when he heard? The young 
governess was preoccupied this 
morning. 

That evening, Mr. Oldenshaw— 
that is to say, Edith’s Mr. Olden- 
shaw—chose to come to the cottage 
as if nothing had happened since he 
was last there. He brought the book 
with him he had been reading to 
them, then took the seat by Miss 
Gaysworth’s invalid couch, that he 
had occupied then. Seeing this, 
Edith without a word to him, 
having given him one indignant 
look, gathered up her work and left 
the room. 

From the bedroom above she 
heard voices all the evening, now 
her sister’s, now Mr. Oldenshaw’s, 
one low-toned interchange of talk. 

‘Of course Lily will think I am 
using him very badly. Of course 
everybody will think I am using 
him very badly. What does that 
matter tome? I have done what I 
thought was right to be done. I 
know I did it very badly, but that is 
my misfortune. I meant to be 
gentle and dignified, all Iam always 
trying to be, and never, never can 
succeed in being. Well! he is well 
rid of me: I never should have made 
a proper Mrs. Oldenshaw of Fir- 
lands. Now Gertrude is——-; oh, I 
hate Gertrude!’ said with the heart- 
iest, honestest energy. ‘That is 
very wicked too!’ she added; ‘ and 
I’m afraid when nobody loves me I 
shall be very wicked.’ 

She went on thinking strange 
confused thoughts as she employed 
herself in turning out her writing- 
case, jewel-case, and secret sacred 
drawer, collecting his letters, his pre- 
sents, all kept religiously, whether 
flowers or jewels. 

‘ Perhaps he will believe that I 
am in earnest when he gets these,’ 
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she said, with an emphasis resentful 
of his present incredulity. ‘If he 
will only go away, leave off coming 
here, after—well, after he has made 
it all straight with Gertrude. If I 
have to go on seeing him, perhaps 
I may in time arrive at a proper 
pitch of distraction.’ Scoffing at 
herself, she pressed her hand upon 
her heart. ‘I always have said [ 
did not know I had one, but I’m 
going to learn that I have now by 
this pain that’s beginning.’ 

By-and-by, looking over the pages 
of a journal she had once, girlish- 
fashion, kept, for fear of accidents, 
in a cypher of her own invention, 
she a (dated the 30th of Novem- 
ber, nearly three years ago)— 

‘I did not think such a dismal 
day could have ended so pleasantly : 
such a dismal day! passed in an 
ugly schoolroom among rude chil- 
dren, a wet street and wet people to 
look out at: nothing to look for- 
ward to but the tedious change of a 
couple of hours spent in the draw- 
ing-room, over my fancy - work, 
among people who must dislike 
having me as much as I dislike 
being with them. Ah!’ she said, 
breaking off from her reading and 
thinking aloud, ‘ how different things 
were then! We were so poor, I 
could not keep a home for Lily, She 
boarded with those wretched people 
who neglected her so, and I had to 
take the highest-paying situation I 
could get, and try not to care if I 
were miserable or not. Who made 
everything different? He did. I 
might go through as many verses as 
there are in the “My Mother” 
poem, in the children’s book, and, 
making my own list of questions, 
say, “ He did!” in answer to all of 
them. Well, I am trying, in my 
awkward, stupid way, that is so 
hard, for it seems such a wicked 
ungrateful way, to reward him. I 
wish, though, he wouldn’t look so 
pained about it.’ 

She thought for some time, then 
she went on reading, slowly and 
blunderingly, from her journal :— 

‘The evening of this wretched 
day I go down into the drawing- 
room as usual, and there is a person 
there who turns round as | enter 
and comes to meet me, who takes 


my hand and looks at me so kindly 
that, what with surprise and what 
with pleasure, the tears come into 
my eyes, and it is a wonder that I 
don’t startle all proprieties by put- 
ting my arms round his neck! He 
places a chair for me next his own, 
and pushes a footstool to my feet, 
and reaches me my work-case. How 
did he know what I was looking 
for? or which was mine? Why 
didn’t he give me Mrs. Dyson’s 
instead? Surely he didn’t remem- 
ber the shabby little thing? He 
seems altogether to take possession 
of me, as if he pitied the poor little 
lonely thing, and meant to care for 
it and pet it. And he breaks off his 
talk with Mr. Dyson, and talks to 
me of Lily, and Lily’s health ; and of 
how he thinks she needs milder 
air; and of how his brother has a 
pretty cottage to let, in just such a 
place as he thinks would suit Lily ; 
and then he tells me that his brother 
wants a governess for his motherless 
children, and so he talks on, open- 
ing up a new and such a bright 
prospect, though he dashes every- 
thing a little by telling me he is 
soon going to India again for two 
years. And when he turns from me 
to talk to Mr. Dyson again, his arm 
is still on the back of my chair, and 
his voice lulls me to a dream, and 
all the world is changed for me, for 
I feel he remembers. And when Mrs. 
Dyson’s soft voice says in my ear, 
“ Miss Gaysworth, I think you have 
forgotten the children: it is long 
past their bed-time,” I start as if I 
had had cold water flung over me, 
and rise in awkward haste, throwing 
scissors, thimble, cotton, on the floor 
—for him to pick up! And he asked 
me should he see me again that 
night; and when I said a reluctant 
* No,” he asked Mrs. Dyson at what 
time he could see me in the morn- 
ing, “to talk over family-affairs ; 
for Mrs. Dyson, she is, I consider, 
a sort of a ward of mine!” A sort 
of a ward! I feel as if he would 
only——’ 

There the journal broke off for 
that time; but she read u few later 
entries and then told herself to de- 
sist—that she was doing the worst 
thing, the stupidest thing possible. 
But her thoughts were not much 
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safer: she remembered all his words 
and looks—remembered the coming 
to the present home, prepared by 
him for her and Lily, remembered 
the parting and his return! The 
bedroom was cold and cheerless, 
her candle had burnt down to the 
socket: she listened to the voices 
downstairs, beloved voices both, and 
thought of the lamp-light, the fire- 
light, the kind eyes, the loving 
hands, the cheerfulness and the 
warmth there—and then, very un- 
heroically, she began to cry. 

The voices ceased: the hall-door 
opened and closed: she waited to 
hear the click of the garden-gate 
and the sound of footsteps down the 
road. 
‘ He didn’t stop as long as usual,’ 
she said carelessly to Lily, as, having 
bathed her eyes, she entered the 
sitting-room. 

‘No; he said he would not keep 
you up in the cold. Oh, Edith! 
what has possessed you? How can 
you treat such a man in this way? 
A man who has been so good to us, 
so very good. Surely, child, it is 
only a freak, if so, a wicked one; but 
anything is better than to believe 
you can seriously mean to be so——’ 

Edith interrupted her. 

‘Iam trying to be good to him 
in return for his goodness to us. If 
the goodness of a deed is to be 
judged, as some people seem to 
think, by its hardness, I am being 
very good to him. You can’t see 
how? I dare say not; but some 
day you will; till then you must 
try and trust me.’ 

‘ But, Edith——’ 

‘ But, Lily—I have told you, and 
I tell you again, I will not hear you 
or any one on this subject. There! 
I have made you cry. Yes, that is 
just howit alwaysis. I ama wretched 
creature, born to make every one 
unhappy, especially every one who 
loves me. If you only knew, Lily’ 
—here she knelt by her sister’s 
couch and buried her face in her 
sister’s dress—‘ how it hurts! how 
it hurts! how miserable I am! you 
would cry for me, Lily, instead of 
crying for him.’ 

‘ Lery for him, Edith!’ her sister 
said, but drew the girl fondly close. 
*I never could bear to see a man 
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suffer, and heis suffering. You have 
only to watch him, to look into his 
eyes, and to see the way he twitches 
his mouth and gnaws his moustache. 
No, Edith, I never could bear to see 
aman suffer. It nearly breaks my 
heart when your master, as you call 
him, sits by me and talks to me, so 
gently, so kindly, with his eyes 
seeing and his heart suffering, so 
far away ; and Herbert’s face will get 
to have the same look if you use 
him so badly.’ 

‘The hypocrite!’ cried Edith. 
‘ No, no, no,—I don’t mean that. I 
know he is suffering, but never 
mind him, Lily, it will soon pass; 
he will be happier soon than I ever 
could make him.’ 

‘Child, child, you talk very 
wildly—very wickedly. You seem 
to have no opinion of the faithful- 
ness of the man you are playing 
with,’ 

‘I am playing with no man. You 
are a cruel sister tosay 1 am. Oh, 
I have the very highest opinion of 
Mr. Herbert Oldenshaw’s faithful- 
ness, He would marry a girl he 
had ceased to love, and break the 
heart of one he did love, sooner than 
break his word. That is my opinion 
of his faithfulness! And now no 
more about him—not a word. He 
is a good man and a true one; I 
hope he will be a happy one!’ 

* What crotchet can you have got 
into your head?’ murmured Miss 
Gaysworth, and dared say no more; 
but she lay awake all through the 
night pondering this matter over, 
and was consequently ill the next 
morning. She was a very frail 
creature. She would in all proba- 
bility have been dead before this 
time had she not been transplanted 
to the soft-breathed, sheltered,sunny 
southern nook where she now dwelt. 
And it was Mr. Herbert Oldenshaw’s 
care that had thus transplanted her. 
He had known these women well in 
prosperous days, beginning at a be- 
ginning when Edith was a little 
child; their dead brother had been 
his dearest friend. Coming home 
from India, on family business, soon 
after they had fallen into sudden 
poverty, he had made it his care to 
care for them. 











CHAPTER IL. 


A few days passed very painfully, 
during which Mr. Herbert Olden- 
shaw still came to Ivy Cottage, still 
sought to meet Edith there, on the 
road, or at the Sea-wall House, and 
she still obstinately avoided him. A 
diversion came in the arrival of 
‘ Gertrude,’ a tall, fair, stately girl, 
who might have been most lovely 
had she not had a wan, sickly look, 
and who drooped now like a droop- 
ing lily. 

‘Isn’t she the very ideal of a 
love-sick girl?’ asked Edith scorn- 
fally of her sister. ‘ The very hang 
of her dress, and droop of her hair, 
and fall of her lashes, suggest a sen- 
timental despondency. I hope I 
could die of love and not show the 
green sickness of it so plainly.’ 

‘I wonder why you asked Ger- 
trude here, Edith ” 

‘Don’t you like having her ?’ 

* Yes, I was always fond of her; 
but her company can be no pleasure 
to me if you are vexed and irritated 
by her, and cannot treat her kindly 
without constantly-recurring effort.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Edith, ‘I have 
undertaken more than I can go 
through with. An old trick of 
mine! I shall see. If I find I 
have I can go away somewhere.’ 

* Cousin Edith, can you spare me 
a few minutes before you go out?’ 
asked Gertrude that morning at 
breakfast-time. The languid ca- 
dence of the mournful musical 
voice made Edith, who had been 
trying to be kind, cross directly. 

‘I always like to get disagreeable 
things over; so, if you have any- 
thing to say, I will hear it now,’ she 
answered, roughly. ‘Come a little 
way up the hill behind the cottage 
with me. Jane’s ears are sharp, 
and old Wilson is brushing up 
leaves in the garden. What's the 
use of brushing up leaves, I won- 
der! I am always brushing up 
leaves, and they fall thicker and 
faster; and it is all smothered up 
with them again, just as it was be- 
fore.’ These last words to herself. 
‘Don't you want your shawl, 
Ger? The wind is sharp, and you 
look such a skim-milk sort of crea- 
ture.’ 
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‘I will get it, and join you in a 
minute,’ Gertrude answered, meekly. 
The two girls were soon together 
on one of the terraces cut in the 


hill behind the cottage. But Ger- 
trude stood panting after the slight 
ascent, and did not speak. 

Edith looked at her watch. ‘In 
a quarter of an hour I ought to be 
down there, pointing to the Sea- 
wall House, lying below. 

‘It is strange to me, Edith,’ the 
girl began, timidly (this stately, tall 
Gertrude seemed curiously to dread 
her little companion), ‘why you 
asked me to come and see you. I 
was glad to come, dear, because I 
thought——’ 

‘ Well, what did you think?’ 

‘I thought you had some special 
reason for asking me. I thought, 
perhaps, you knew ; 

‘Ido know—all. I meant to be 
good to you, but I find it difficult.’ 

* I never would have come, Edith, 
if only Lily had asked me; but as 
you asked me I thought I had 
better come. I thought, I hoped, 
some good might arise out of it. 
But now I see my mistake; my 
presence is painful to you. Mr. 
Oldenshaw’ (that name spoken so 
tremulously !) ‘has not been to the 
cottage since I came; though Lily 
tells me he used to be here con- 





stantly.’ 
‘ Does she think he would court 
her under my nose!’ Edith ex- 


claimed to herself, and plunged 
her hand into a gorse-bush, inflict- 
ing a salutary pricking. 

‘I do not see that my being 
here can do any good,’ continued 
Gertrude; ‘it is evidently painful 
to you. I want to ask you, do you 
not think I had better go?’ 

The tone of shrinking timidity, 
of submission, of resignation, in 
which Gertrude spoke, touched 
Edith’s generosity. 

‘No,’ she said; ‘ you shall not 
go, Gertrude: if either of us go 
away, I will, while you stay with 
Lily. Lily is very fond of you, and 
Lily is gentle to you. have 
wanted a change for a long time.’ 

Gertrude lifted her lashes and 
opencd her languid eyes wide—per- 
haps she was wondoring what 
change this girl could want—this 
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girl, who would soon be so happily 
married (for Lily had inoculated 
her with the belief that this cloud 
between the lovers was only due to 
some childish freak of Edith’s, which 
would pass). 

*I cannot have that. I cannot 
drive you from your home, Edith. 
What would Mr. Oldenshaw say? 


Indeed, indeed, I think I had 
better go.’ 
‘ Not another word. You are not 


togo. And—what has Lily been 
saying to you about my engage- 
ment? Oh, I see; but she is quite 
wrong. My engagement is finally 
and definitely broken off. I am 
free, and so is Herbert. You must 
know she is quite wrong. I can’t 
stay and talk any longer. I hate 
speaking of these things. He is not 
in the least to blame. And I hope, 
when I am gone away, you and he 
and Lily will be very happy.’ 

She ran down the hill-side, 
leaving Gertrude in a state of bewil- 
derment. 

‘She knows all about it, and is 
annoyed—secretly angry with me, I 
dare say. But what bas her broken 
engagement to do with it? Did 
they quarrel about me? I never 
could understand Edith. Some- 
times she seemed all heart, and 
sometimes seemed to have no feel- 
ing for any one—herself least of all. 
She is a very strange girl!’ But 
poor Gertrude had such much more 
personal troubles and perplexities 
growing and deepening upon her 
that she soon forgot to think of 
Edith. 

Just as she re-entered the garden 
at one gate she saw Mr. Herbert 
Oldenshaw entering it by the other, 
from the road: she drew back, but 
he had seen her. He joined her. 

* Miss Brown, I believe; we havo 
met before.’ 

She blushed _ overpoweringly ; 
hands, throat, were all suffused 
with crimson: the dying away of 
that blush left her so white, with 
such blanched lips, he thought she 
was about to faint. He offered his 
arm: she took it, because she 
riceded it, and because, for her own 
reasons, she was only too glad of 
any sign of kindness from him. 

Her distress and agitation were 
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so real that his brow relaxed from 
its stern annoyance, aud he looked 
down on her kindly—reassuringly. 

‘I will not ask to speak to you 
to-day on any subject of special in- 
terest,’ he said. ‘ You seem nervous 
and unstrung. We shall have other 
opportunities’ 

‘Iam,’ she said, hurriedly, ‘ more 
than nervous and unstrung. I am 
miserable. It is kind of you to 
spare me, but we want your counsel. 
Oh, if only you will be kind to 
us!’ 


She lifted up her eyes to his im- 
ploringly, tears now streaming 
down from them: he (her hand 
resting on his arm) could feel how 
she was shaking. 

‘ Lwish to be your true friend,’ he 
said; ‘but the position in which 
you have placed yourselves makes 
it very difficult to know how to 
help you. And I so hate deceit and 
concealment, that it is difficult for 
me to think kindly of those who 
practise it—as if they did not 
hate it.’ 

He led her to the sitting-room, 
followed her in, sat talking to Miss 
Gaysworth, and was so preoccupied 
that he did not notice that Miss 
Gaysworth’s manner was a little 
different from usual. 

When he was gone Miss Gaysworth 
said— 

‘ Gertrude, my love, I thought 
you told me that you knew Mr. 
Herbert Oldenshaw very slightly.’ 

‘I have seen him a few times at 
his mother’s.’ 

‘ Only a few times?’ 

‘ Only a few times; and then not 
always to speak to.’ 

Lily Gaysworth had strangely 
penetrating eyes. She turned them 
on the girl, and Gertrude blushed 
again in that sudden, overpowering, 
unaccountable way, that was made 
the more conspicuous by her ordi- 
nary pallor. 

‘IT am not very well,’ she faltered. 
‘I will go to my own room.’ 

On the stairs she met Edith. 
Edith had been in her bed-room, 
dressing to go out. Edith had 
heard the familiar click of the gar- 
den-gate, and had cautiously drawn 
near the window. Edith had seen 
the meeting, the stern brow soften 














to pity so like tenderness, answer- 
ing the imploring upward look. 

What could she think? Her 
cheeks were crimson and her eyes 
blazing when she met the faint and 
faltering Gertrude upon the stairs. 
She swept past her. 

‘ When morning lessons are over 
will you come to speak to me in the 
library, Edith?’ Mr. Oldenshaw 
said, looking into the schoolroom. 

* Shall you be alone there, sir ?’ 

‘ Edith!’ cried one of the children, 
‘ you tell us we ought to answer 
papa at once, not ask other ques- 
tions instead.’ 

*I want you to be a great deal 
better than I am,’ answered the 
governess, and put her hand on the 
boy’s mouth: he fell to kissing that 
hand. Edith, looking round, re- 
peated her question. 

* Yes, I will be alone there.’ 

‘I will come then. If you hadn’t 
asked me I should have asked 
you.’ 

" Accordingly, at twelve o’clock, she 
turned the children out on to the 


sands and went to Mr. Oldenshaw’s* 


library. 

He put her a chair close to his 
own, and then, taking her hand in 
his—(she laughed nervously, said it 
was like a medical consultation, but 
did not make him smile)—began 
indulgently— 

* Now, tell me all about it, child ; 
things cannot go on as they are 
doing at present. You are losing 
your health and your temper. Twice 
lately I have heard you speak 
sharply to my motherless little 

irls.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Oldenshaw! I am so 
sorry. The tears began to drop 


you, Edith, but to try and cure the 
cause of all this. Herbert has been 
more like a son than a brother to 
me always; and you are like an 
eldest danghter to me. I ask you 
now to treat me as a father; tell 
me all about it?’ 

‘ About what, sir?’ Playing with 
his hand. 

‘I never expect prevarication from 
you, Edith. You /now what I mean. 
What is the secret history and mys- 
tery of this foolish business between 
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you and Herbert. What did you 
quarrel about ?’ 

* We haven’t quarrelled at all. I 
broke off the engagement. I had 
reason to know it couldn’t end in 
happiness toeither of us. I broke it 
off, and it is broken off—for always!’ 

‘ Don’t you think you might have 
found out sooner that it would be 
well to do this, Miss Gaysworth? 
Don’t you think you might have 
told him this before he had set you 
in the very centre of his life—be- 
fore he had bound all his hopes of 
future happiness round you ?’ 

‘I told it him as soon as I knew 
it myself, and long before what you 
say had been done, or long after it 
had been undone, it doesn’t matter 
which,’ she answered, in a tone that 
sounded sullen. 

‘I never thonght you faultless, 
Miss Gaysworth, nor in any way a 
perfect woman, though a thoroughly 
lovable one; but I thought that such 
faults as you had you would try 
to cure for Herbert’s sake. Among 
them I did not expect to have to 
find fickleness, unfaithfulness, prone- 
ness to jealousy and suspicion. 
From these things I should have 
said you were singularly free. If 
you have no explanation to give 
me,—if you show no disposition to 
amend your fault,—if you do not 
even show any sorrow for it, will 
you wonder that a girl, whose cha- 
racter I so little approve, will hardly 
be the companion and instructress 
I shall choose for my own children ?’ 
Was Mr. Oldenshaw trying to 
frighten her, or was he really as 
angry as his words seemed ? 

Edith let go his hand and folded 
her own in her lap. Her face looked 
sullen, hard, impenetrable. 

‘Have you formed any other at- 
tachment? That is the only reason 
for your conduct that can suggest 
itself. I am speaking to you asa 
father toa daughter. So 1 ask no 
excuse for my question.’ 

‘Say I have, if you like; say any- 
thing you like of me. Why not 
believe one bad thing as well as 
another? Talk of speaking to me 
as a father to a daughter! Oh, I 
only hope, Mr. Oldenshaw, you may 
never be fatherly to Amy in the way 
you are now to me!’ 
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‘That hardened, reckless, bitter 
tone is very painful to hear.” 

‘Can’t you fancy it speaks out of 
pain? And he lets me be treated 
like this! He lets me be spoken to 
like this !’ 

‘If you mean Herbert, he does not 
know I had any intention of speak- 
ing to you. He defends you, says 
all the fault must be his——’ 

‘But he doesn’t tell you what is 
his fault ?’ 

‘ He does not know himself, poor 
fellow.’ 

* Does he not ?” 

‘You insinuate, Miss Gaysworth, 
that my brother is much to blame.’ 

‘I do not, Mr. Oldenshaw; he is 
not to blame; nobody is to blame. 
It cannot be helped. Does not 
inisery come often without blame?’ 

‘ But in this instance, Miss Gays- 
worth——’ 

‘I tell you what it is, Mr. Olden- 
shaw, go on calling me that; go on 
looking at me like that, and—and 
—I won’t bear it! I have lost 
Herbert! I have lost Herbert! Is 
not that enough? Why should you 
be cruel? What harm have I done 
to you? I won’t bear to live if 
you-—’ Here she broke into such 
passionate crying as will burst out 
from long-restrained complicated 
anger and suffering, when they once 
begin to find expression. 

He walked to and fro in the room. 
By-and-by he paused behind her, 
pressing his hands upon her head. 

‘Hush, hush, my child! Just 
tell me the truth, let me help you. 
Surely, if you still love Herbert, it 
can all be made right again.’ 

* Never, never, never, as long as 
any of us live,’ she sobbed. 

He had been thinking of Herbert, 
feeling for Herbert in all that had 
yet passed, but now the agony of 
her distress was so unmistakeable 
that he began to think and feel for 
her. 

‘What can I do for you, child? 
How can I help you?’ 

‘Send me away; take me away; 
do something with me that will 
save me from seeing him day after 
day.’ 

He meditated. ‘I have beeu 
thinking of sending Alice and Flo- 
rence to stay with my sister fora few 


weeks before the winter is quite 
upon us. Will you go with them? 

‘If you please, sir, if she will have 
me. But Amy? what will become 
of my pet Amy ?’ 

‘She is my pet, too, Edith.’ 

‘But I don't think nurse is kind 
enough to her, Mr. Oldenshaw. 
Can’t Amy come too? She shan't 
be any trouble to any one. I will 
have her always with me.’ 

‘I cannot spare her, and my sis- 
ter’s place is too exposed and cold 
for the child. I will do the best I 
can for her. If after a few weeks 
things remain as they are now——’ 

‘ But they won’t!’ 

‘Indeed! I thought just now——’ 

‘You misunderstand me. You 
will see. I shall be able to come 
back—to Lily—to the cottage,—to 
you; to my pet here——’ 

‘ But not to Herbert?’ 

* You will see—you will see.’ 

‘You are an inexplicable girl! 
You seem to love mysteries, which 
I hate.’ 

* You can’t hate them as I do, not 
half as bitterly as I do.’ 

‘Now go to the children, and try 
and let the sea-wind cool those poor 
cheeks of yours.’ 

‘And will you please try and 
think kindly of me, will you? she 
repeated coaxingly. ‘You break 
my heart when you are so stern.’ 
She put out both her hands. 
‘Though I am never to be your 
daughter, won’t you be my kind 
master still? I know I am not in 
anything good, but in this one thing 
Iam trying to be good; and it is 
so hard,’ she began to sob again; 
‘just when I so need help, and 
when I deserve help more than 
ever before, not to have any love 
from any one, nor any sympathy, I 
who have had somuch——’ 

First he grasped her hands, then 
he took her in his arms—the fatherly 
arms into which his children had 
often flown first, even in their sweet 
mother’s lifetime. 

‘ You are a poor little misguided, 
mistaken thing!’ he said, tenderly. 
* But I do believe you are trying to 
do right, and I can only trust that 
time will show and cure your error. 
Now be off, my child!’ 

















CHAPTER IIL 


* All the world is going wrong, I 
think,’ wrote Miss Gaysworth to 
Edith, ‘and I am going to write 
you the exact truth about things, 
Edith dear, for you have left me so 
in the dark that I have no means of 
knowing how much it is best to tell 
you—how much best to keep from 
you. 

‘Did you go away on purpose 
that Mr. Herbert Oldenshaw, while 
suffering from your harshness, 
should be consoled by Gertrude’s 
gentleness? Did you go away on 
purpose that Mr. Herbert Oldenshaw 
should fall in love with Gertrude? 
Did you go away on purpose that 
Gertrude should be free to lay her- 
self out to please and to win Mr. 
Herbert Oldenshaw, and that he 
should be free to be pleased and 
won? 

*T shall soon have a bad illness, 
Edith. I lie awake at night asking 
myself these questions, and get no 
sleep for worrying over these things. 
IT am sometimes so angry with you, 
sometimes so angry with Gertrude, 
sometimes so angry with Herbert, 
sometimes so angry with all of you, 
sometimes with some of you, that 
my heart is always beating faster 
than it should. What do you mean? 
What do they mean? What does 
it all, or any of it, mean ? 

* You have been gone three weeks, 
just three weeks to-day. As I look 
over the lawn there, pacing the walk 
at the foot of it, where not six weeks 
ago you used toskip up and down 
beside him, or try to walk gravely, 
keeping his step—there he walks 
now, and Gertrude beside him—a 
handsome man and a beautiful wo- 
man, whom any one would take for 
lovers, if not for husband and wifo, 
already. And the man is your 
lover and the wonian is Gertrude, 
and I rub my eyes and try to find 
out it isadream. I look up again 
here, close to the window, is old 
Wilson, brush, brush, brash, trying 
“to keep under them littering 
leaves” (as he calls the autumn 
jewels and gold that full so rely), 
and there, a few. yards further o 
just out of his hearing, are that 
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‘You say you are not surprised— 
that it is all going as you expected— 
that you only wish I wo 
you details; but I won’t; for either 
you are wickedly rash, or you are 
wickedly wronged. I cannot get it 
out of my head that Gertrude is a 
married woman! There! I have 
written it! Shall it go? Itis one 
of the fancies that get into a sick 
head, and don’t get out again, I dare 
say. I had made up my mind that 
those words should not be written, 
and there they stand, staring at me, 
underlined and all. 

‘ When you first went away, Ger- 
trude seemed very shy of Herbert, 
and I quite thought that he seemed 
as if he struggled against some dis- 
like of her, or anger against her. 
I am quite sure she was afraid of 
him. However,I soon began to see 
that though afraid of him she was 
very anxious to please him too, the 
false puss! Yet I can’t call her 
names either, she seems such a 
sweet, gentle creature, and, of late, 
has had such a meek, half-heart- 


- broken sort of a way with her. Per- 


haps she can’t help trying to please 
everybody; I am sure she tries hard 
to please me; and when Mr. Olden- 
shaw, your master, comes here she 
is in such a tremble and flutter ; 
she studies his looks and his words, 
and says to me afterwards, “ Did he 
mean anything particular when he 
said that? Was he offended with 
me for saying this?” I never knew 
any gil so changed as Gertrude. 

used to think her proud, and now 
she puts herself aie everybody's 
feet, as it were.’ 

A _— — said :— 

* The people are beginning to talk, 
Edith. 

‘Old Mrs. Fowler, the other day, 
simpering and nodding significantly, 
the old idiot, 

* “ So Mr. Herbert is is likely soon to 
console himself. Well, she is a 
lovely creature : though J don’t hold 
her any way near our Edith, I hear 
it said she'll make a fitter-looking 
Mrs. Oldenshaw of Firlands!” 

‘I suppose you knew that Herbert 
knew Gertrude before he met her 
here. I believe they have some se- 
cret between them. Sometimes I 
am absolutely certain it is not love 
M 
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—that he loves only you—but some- 
times I begin to doubt; then my 
head turns round and the world 
with it. 

*Mr. Oldenshaw, your master, 
speaks tenderly of you; asks after 
you very compassionately. I see 
that he dislikes this intimacy, it is 
no less, between his brother and 
Gertrude. There appears to be a 
coolness between the brothers, and 
your master calls you “that poor 
child.” He is looking sadder than 


ever, and he has Amy always with 
him.’ 


A later letter still said— 

‘I have been very much agitated, 
Edith; Ican hardly hold my pen. 
Mr. Oldenshaw and Mr. Herbert Old- 
enshaw met in my sitting-room 
this evening. Gertrude was out. I 
was in the little back room, doing 
some mending for the laundress. 
could not help hearing what passed. 
I did not suppose Mr. Oldenshaw 
could speak so harshly as he spoke 
to Walter, reproving him for his con- 
stant seeking of Gertrude’s society. 
I could not eatch all that passed, 
but your name was used by both of 
them. Herbert, my favourite Her- 
bert, bore a great deal before he an- 
swered in any but the gentlest way. 

* “ Tf jealousy had anything to do 
with Edith’s conduct, you do your 
best to show that that jealousy was 
not groundless,” Mr. Oldenshaw said. 
Then Walter answered, “I will tell 
you, James, since you drive me to 
it, there has crossed my mind a 
very different solution of that mys- 
or real I do not yo capable 
of jealousy, and she no ground 
for it. It has crossed my mind to 
suspect that she fancied, or feared, 
that she loves you better than she 
loves me. I cannot blame her,” he 
added; “you are so much more 
worthy. If this is so, it is a matter 
for life-long regret, not for blame.” 

*I heard no more, Edith, for I 
hastened to limp into the next room. 
I was afraid of what might follow; 
but I saw your master go down the 
road a few moments afterwards, 
Amy clinging round his neck, and 
there was such a look on his face! 
What kind of a look I cannoi tell 
you. He was stooping more than 

, and looked a bent old man; 
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the child was stroking his cheek, 
but he didn’t seem conscious of it. 
Amy is looking very, very frail just 
now. Edith, in time, what 
are you doing by this mystery of 
yours? What misery are you not 
spreading? What is there that 
people may not be driven to think- 
lng and suspecting when you be- 
have so inexplicably ? 

‘You might just as well love a 
corpse in a grave as love your mas- 
ter in that way. Don’t you feel, 
when he is kindest and tenderest, 
that the best of him, the core of him, 
is far away? Foolish old thing that 
Iam! I can’t write this without 
blushing, but when we first came 
here, three years ago now, seeing 
him so intensely sad, I was always 
thiaking about him; before I knew 
it I grew to love him; the longing 
to be of some use to him, some com- 
fort, became a strong torment. I 
never was presumptuous enough to 
think I could fill the place she had 
filled; I knew it was not empty, 
but I had many fond dreams; they 
all died when I came to know him 
and the manner of his sorrow better. 
He loves all women for the sake of 
one, but never again will love one.’ 

A later letter still— 

* Edith, what shall I say to you? 
How can I tell it you? My only 
consolation is I begin to think you 
knew it. You broke off the engage- 
ment that he might not have to do 
it—to spare him or to spare your 
pride! And how much you have 
been bearing of blame from every- 
body, from me even, who ought to 
have known you better. Come 
home to mie soon, my child, my 
poor, ill-used child, and see if I do 
not love you and pet you, my poor, 
poor wounded birdie! Why didn’t 
—— me? why didn’t you trust 
me‘ 

‘ But you are frowning at me im- 
patiently, and beating the ground 
with your foot, telling me to speak 
at once. I will. 

ane Gertrude was taken 
ill; she suddenly fainted ; she hasn't 
been sensible since. She was in the 
room above; I heard her fall, and 
ran to her as fast as lameness 
would let me. I fo an open 
letter lying on the floor beside her. 
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Outside it was addressed to “ Miss 
Brown.” I had seen it on the table 
at breakfast-time, and watched how 
startlingly she flushed and then 
grew lead-white as she took it up 
and put it in her pocket, to be read 
when she wasalone. As it lay open 
on the ground beside her I could 
not help seeing the beginning and 
ending. It began “ My dearest wife,” 
and was signed (it only contained a 
few lines) “ H. Oldenshaw.” 

‘I have not been able to speak to 
her yet, she is still too ill, as I told 
you, not sensible. Mr. Herbert Ol- 
deushaw is away. I have seen and 
spoken to your master. He only 
says “ This is too monstrous!” re- 
peating those words again and again. 
And when I think of Herbert, of his 
frank, good face, his fearless eyes, J 
say, “ This is too monstrous!” The 
world is whirling round so fast, it 
spins me out of breath and out of 
sense. I try not to think about 
anything. . 

* What can it mean? Write and 
tell us: you know. 


*‘P.S. Evening. 

* Gertrude still lies helpless, only 
partially sensible. The doctor shakes 
his head, and talks of pressure on 
the brain. (He has also asked the 
strangest questions. You remem- 
ber I said I could not get it out 
of my head that she was a married 
woman.) I have got Mrs. Wilson 
to come and help us nurse. I am 
not very well myself: I think I hurt 
my lame hip when I ran upstairs 
on hearing her fall. It has been 
painful ever since.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Edith came back to Ivy Cottage, 
to nurse her cousin and take care 
of her sister. Todo so she got up 
from a sick bed, where an attack of 
nervous fever had for some days kept 
her. She was a good deal changed: 
her cheeks had lost their roundness 
and their damask-rose-sort of rich 
soft: bloom, and her eyes were over- 
large and bright. 

Mr. Herbert Oldenshaw was still 
away; he was’ neither at the Sea- 
wall House, nor at his own place, 
Firlands. Where he was not people 
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knew, but where he was no one 
seemed to know., His mother, to 
whom Lily had written to tell her 
of the illness of her governess, Ger- 
trude Brown, in answering that 
letter asked for news of her second 
son Herbert, saying she had not seen 
him for many months, and that a 
story about him, as painful as ab- 
surd, had reached her. She also 
seemed more curious as to the cause 
than anxious about the nature or the 
result of Gertrude’s illness. 

November was sad and gloomy, 
such a month as Noyember has the 
character of being in most places, 
and very seldom is in that spot. All 
through it Gertrude lay ill and 
Edith nursed her. It was adifficult 
malady to deal with and cure, being 
more of the mind than the body. 
Mr. Oldenshaw’s children had to do 
without their governess ; their father 
sought with pathetic patience to be 
mother and father to them: tried, 
for their sakes, to be cheerful, and 
encouraged their merry games. 
When the gloomy afternoons and 
stormy evenings gathered them 
about him in the great rooms, how 
often the fading twilight and the 
uncertain firelight showed him their 
mother among them still, her finger 
raised in gentle reproof, while her 
eyes glistened with sympathising 
glee. He saw her and he heard her 
say, ‘ Notso much noise, little ones; 
not quite so much noise.’ 

Edith and Mr. Oldenshaw had 
exchanged positions with regard to 
Herbert. Mr. Oldenshaw sighed over 
him or spoke of him with stern 
wonder, while Edith had a sort of 
bright and hardy confidence in him 
now. 

*Itis too monstrous !’ she too had 
said, and she feltitso. What she had 
to believe, if she had to believe any- 
thing against him, surpassed belief. 
She had fora while been ableto believe 
that Herbert, after engaging himself 
to her—which he had done, she 
said sometimes, out of pity for her - 
poverty and forlornness—had formed 
an attachment to her beautiful 
cousin Gertrude, against his will, 
had been betrayed into a declaration 
of his passion for her; but that he 
had secretly married her cousin 
while still engaged to herself—had 
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allowed Gertrude to occupy an 
equivocal and — position, and 
Edith to bear all the blame that at- 
taches to a woman who causelessly 
breaks off an engagement—this was 
too monstrous for belief. 

The first supposition even had for 
a long time seemed too monstrous— 
had been felt to be too monstrous 
when those fearless honest eyes 
shone on her,—had for a long time 
been pushed aside, and then, when 
it wouldn’t any longer be pushed 
aside, had been combated ; but the 
different bits of evidence had accu- 
mulated to an overwhelming whole. 
When she had posted her letter to 
Gertrude, she had believed beyond 
all doubt that an attachment sub- 
sisted between her and Herbert, 
which was the cause of unhappiness 
to them both, because they both 
struggled against it for her sake. 

A kind friend who had visited 
near Mrs. Oldenshaw’s had told 
Edith of how the beautiful gover- 
ness was admired in the neighbour- 
hood and courted by ail the gentle- 
men of the family. Another had 
told her that her cousin had been 
seen walking in lonely parts of the 
grounds, and apparently engaged in 
most intimately-confidential conver- 
sation with Aer Mr. Oldenshaw. 
Another had reported how en- 
tranced Mr. Oldenshaw had seemed 
by the singing of the lovely governess; 
how she had blushed at his praises, 
and how, on different occasions, she 
had shown signs of there being some 
vecret understanding between them. 
All this, and much more, had gone 
for nothing with Edith till there 
had come into Edith’s own hands, 
in Gertrude’s own writing, by one of 
those accidents—the wrong letter 
placed in the envelope—that happen 
sometimes even to very cautious 
and business-like people, a letter of 
Gertrude’s, to ‘my own and only 
love,” in which Gertrude spoke of 
the miserable struggle of which she 
was the victim, of her health giving 
way beneath the long and constant 
concealment she was obliged to 
practise, of her dread of ‘your 
mother, who is so proud, and who 
has yet been so kind, very kind, 
to me. It was hard enough to Mrs. 
Oldenshaw, you know, to have to 
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accept Edith as a daughter-in-law ; 
now Edith’s family is good on both 
sides, and you know who my poor 
father was. Mrs. Oldenshaw had to 
struggle hard against her prejudices 
before she would have me as gover- 
ness. What will your mother not 
feel in having to accept me as your 
wife ?” 

Edith had read so far in this ietter 
with a throbbing heart and brain, a 
mist before her eyes that gathered 
over her life. She had not calmly 
sat in judgment upon it and weighed 
its meaning; she had not even 
finished it; and had she done so, 
she might have suspected that ‘ Mrs. 
Oldenshaw’ and ‘your mother’ 
were not used as synonymous 
terms; also she might have sus- 
pected that this letter was not a 
girl’s to her lover, but a wife’s to her 
husband. Edith, in returning this 
letter, had owned in few words to 
having partly read it; and Ger- 
trude when writing next, which she 
did immediately, had said—very 
strangely as Edith thought—how 
great a comfort it was to her to 
know that some one whom she could 
so absolutely trust as she could her 
dear Edith knew something of her 
secret now. ‘Only something of it, 
Edith; of the rest, of what I fancy 
from your letter you do not yet 
know, I dare not write, but should 
like to s oe 

To this letter (all the correspond- 
ence had taken place in Mr. Herbert 
Oldenshaw’s brief absence) Edith 
had answered by her invitation to 
her cousin to spend her month of 
holiday at Ivy Cottage. 

* Her secret marriage was what 
she said I did not suspect, and what 
she dared not write of,’ concluded 
Edith, now looking over, in her own 
room, during her brief resting-time, 
those old enigmas, Gertrude’s let- 
ters. ‘To whom can she be mar- 
ried? Not to my Herbert. What 
other H. Oldenshaw is there in the 
family? I can only think of Fred.’ 

‘ Do you dare call him that now 
(your Walter), after your thoughts 
have so wronged him, you presum- 
ing girl ? she asked herself. ‘ Yes,’ 
she answered ; ‘ he is mine, and only 
mine!’ 

The very next day Mr. Oldenshaw, 
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Edith’s master, came to the cottage 
and asked for Edith. 

* Edith, my child, I have had a 
letter from Herbert. How is that 
poor girl upstairs to-day ?” 

His fingers were trembling as he 
sought for Herbert’s letter from 
among others in his pocket-book. 

‘ A little better: she has had a 
better night.’ 

‘ And Lily, your sister?’ 

*.Notso well. I am much afraid’ 
(the great tears gathered) ‘she will 
never = so well again; she is much 
more lame, and the pain is con- 
stant.’ 

‘And you?’ 

* You are making me ill!’ she said, 
petulantly. ‘Give me the letter— 
that is, if I may read it,—added 
with new humility. 

*You may: but I am afraid it 
will hurt you rather-——’ 

‘So much the better; I deserve to 
be hurt.’ 

* Sit down.’ 

* Certainly I shall, 
stand.’ 

She laughed, but could not see 
Mr. Oldenshaw, or the letter, or 
anything, for some minutes. 

‘ Where is it dated from? she 
asked, by-and-by, lifting up her 
strained eyes. ‘ Where is place 
* with a queer name?’ 

* In Canada.’ 

‘ Oh, how far off he is—how far 
off he is!’ cried Edith, with a plain- 
tive voice. ‘And I want him so, to 
tell him how sorry I am! to ask him 
to forgive me!’ 

* You know it all before you read 
the letter, then?’ 

‘I don’t know anything, except 
that my Herbert hasn’t done any- 
thing wrong. Now, do be quiet, 
please.’ 

She turned away her face then 
and read his letter. She read it to 
the end, and then she kissed it, and 
clasped it, and cried over it hysteric- 
ally (being weak from watching). 

* Now isn’t that like Herbert ?’ she 
said to Mr. Oldenshaw. 

* Just like him, the noble fellow! 
I’m going to write to him, Edith; 
will yoa put in a note?” 

* What was it you thonght would 
pain me?’ she asked, instead of an- 
swering. 


for I can’t 
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* What he says about you—as if 
he suppos>d you cared nothing for 
him now.’ 

‘IT hardly noticed that. It will be 
so easy to correct that little mis- 
take.’ 

‘ Will you write to him ” 

‘I think not. I hardly feel as if 
I had any right to, I have used him 
so badly. A note can’t say anything 
that should be said—not one of my 
notes.’ 

‘If you do not write, or send a 
message, I shall make a message.’ 

‘You must do as you please 
about that.’ 

She kissed his hand, hugged Amy, 
and was obliged to leave him. She 
went upstairs to the sick room. 
When she entered it, Gertrude 
looked at her and said (Gertrude 
had hardly yet looked recognizingly 
at anything )— 

* The letter—the letter I got from 
my husband the day I was taken ill 
—where is it, Edith?’ 

* Lily knows ; I will ask Lily.’ 

She knew now who this husband 
was. Her Herbert’s cousin. But why 
‘H.,’ when she only knew him as 
‘Fred ? 

She got the letter from Lily, and 
brought it to Gertrude. 

* Read it to me, darling,’ said the 
sick girl, languidly. 

Edith tried, but again a mist came 
over her eyes. She drank a glass of 
water and tried again, this time 
succeeding. 

It was a ionate, remorseful, 
heartbroken letter of farewell. 
Gertrude’s faulty husband,a weakly- 
impetuous, and yet fascinatingly- 
lovable young man, overwhelmed 
with debt and all kind of difficulty, 
and knowing that soon it would be 
absolutely needful that he should 
own his wife, had been tempted to 
commit forgery. His mother— 
Herbert Oldenshaw’s mother’s sister 
(the two sisters had married two 
brothers), and a_ still prouder 
woman than the other Mrs. Olden- 
shaw—on discovering his secret 
marriage to her sister’s governess, 
had refused him any help or counte- 
nance—had cast him off in this way, 
driving him to desperation. He 
was but a bungler at crime ; he was 
almost immediately threatened with 
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discovery. He was obliged to fly 
the country suddenly, with no time 
left to see his wife. This was the 
news of the farewell letter which 
had stricken poor Gertrude almost 
for death. His cousin he had only 
half confided in, or he would never 
have needed to take these desperate 
steps. And his cousin, as Herbert's 
letter to his brother had told Edith, 
after straining every nerve to oblite- 
rate all traces of his crime, had 
started in pursuit of him, to bring 
him home in safety to the possibility 
of leading an honoured and an 
honourable life. 

Edith knowing this, having read 
his letter to Gertrude, could take 
her hand in hers and speak words 
of comfort. 

* Herbert is goneto him. Herbert 
has been working for him. Herbert 
will make it all right. Herbert will 
bring him home to you, Ger, darling! 
there will be no more heart- wearing 
concealment and pain. You will 
begin to be happy then. Herbert 
can do everything: he can even 


make peace between poor Fred and 


his mother. Why does Fred sign 
himself /, Oldenshaw, Ger ? 

‘ His name is Herbert Frederick.’ 

‘If only my Herbert had known 
everything sooner,’ Edith said after 
a long pause; ‘and if only I had 
never believed anything Herbert did 
not tell me!’ 

‘Your Herbert is very good,’ said 
Gertrude, faintly. ‘I shuuld have 
sunk long ago if it had not been for 
my confidence in him. He was away 
—gone to look for Fred in town— 
when this came, and I thought he 
was too late. I thought, perbaps, 
Fred meant—to—to kill himself.’ 

‘No, no, no! He will come back 
safe, he will find you well; his 
mother will forgive him. All will 
be well.’ 

And then while Gertrude sank to 
sleep again, E iith sat thinking, with 
down-vropping tears that begzed 
his forgiveness, and half-murmured 
prayers that prayed blessings on 
him—of her Herbert—if only she 
had never believed anything that 
Herbert had not told her! 


Cross Purposes. 


CHAPTER V. 


The time before Herbert and the 
misguided young husband could be 
back very slowly. 

Poor ick Oldenshaw had 
been always the black sheep of the 
family, not often among them, not 
often spoken of by them, and when 
he was, always as ‘Fred.’ Gertrude 
grew comparatively strong again, 
and moved about the house, doing 
her part in it. No longer the 
drooping love-sick girl Edith had 
scorned, for she had thrown off the 
burden of that long concealment ; 
but she could not but be an anxious 
and sorrowful woman, more easily 
shaken by fear than moved to hope. 

The sea had never before been a 
terror to Edith, but it was this 
winter. She resumed her duties as 
governess tothe O]denshaw children; 
but as she sat in their schoolroom, 
that heaving, seething mass which 
spread before the windows, was 
always drawing her eyes, and 
through them swallowing up her 
thoughts, her life itself, as it seemed 
to her sometimes. 

She had plenty of sad things to 
think about; Miss Gaysworth did 
not rally, and the physician who had 
been summoned from town by Mr. 
Oldenshaw to give an opinion of her 
case had decided that the spring in 
all probability, as far as his judgment 
went, would not find her among 
them; the disease that caused her 
lameness, aggravated by late over- 
exertion, was rapidly sapping her 
strength, he said. 

Then little Amy, the pet child, 
the darling so dearly bought, was 
fading; she did not ‘do lessons’ 
now; she was always on Edith’s lap 
through the school hours. She did 
not want to play now; she was in her 
father’s arms, carried up and down 
in the wind and sunshine out-doors 
in mild weather, or in the room in- 
doors in harsh weather in play 
hours; the little face did not care 
to raise itself from E7ith’s bosom, or 
from Mr. Oldenshaw’s cheek. She 
hadn’t any pain, she always said, 
only she was tired. ‘Me play to- 
morrow, Edie; tired to-day,’ she said, 
but the playing morrow didn’t come; 
she faded. 
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‘Me play when Uncle Bertie 
come home,’ was another plea. 
Warm days came in March and 
warmer still in April—days of bright 
air and cheering sun, harmless and 
windless; but Lily, though she 
lingered, did not rally, nor did Amy. 

Gertrude nursed Lily with the 
fuliest devotion ; she had heard how 
the fresh harm had happened, 
through the talk of Jane, the ser- 
vant. ‘My only comfort till my poor 
Frederick comes home is to spend 
myself for her,’ she pleaded to Edith. 
‘She was always fond of me, always 
very good to me.’ 

Edith stayed later and longer at 
the Sea-wall House, as the days 
lengthened, and the shadow deep- 
ened, and the little face brightered, 
as with light reflected from heaven 
to come. 

‘I believe you think my heart will 
break when if comes,’ said Mr. 
Oldenshaw, one day, looking up 
from the child's face, and meeting 
the wistfal] longing of Edith’s eyes. 

They were sitting together in the 
sunset-sunshine in the window, Amy 


on Edith’s lap, the other children 


playing in the room. Hour after 
bour that day the little one had lain 
still with closed eyes. 

‘I was longing with all my might 
to be able to do anything to comfort 
you,’ Edith answered. 

‘Dear child! but I am comforted 
always. And as to this little one, I 
am glad she should be with her 
mother. She won't take me after 
her, weary as I often feel; I have 
work to do,’ glancing at the other 
children. ‘Those boys and those 
girls hold me here. She said, 
“ James, try and live for their sake.” ’ 

Mr. Oldenshaw had never spoken 
so much as this of the dead to any 
one before. 

Edith could not see for tears for 
many minutes. When her eyes were 
clear again the light had faded off 
Amy’s fair locks, the sun had 
dipped into the sea. 

The child’s lids stirred, then 
closed ; the other children played 
softly, obedient to papa’s finger, 
which said, ‘ Amy is asleep.’ Edith’s 
eyes were on the child’s face, so 
were Mr. Oldenshaw’s ; presently he 
bent closer. 
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The lids were half raised: the vluoe 
eyes seemed to look at him dreamily. 

‘Did Amy want papa?’ 

The father’s face was put close to 
the child's; then it looked into 
Edith’s; she paled and thrilled and 
clasped the little form closer; she 
lifted the yielding hand and held it 
to her mouth. 

‘ Amy is very cold,’ she said. ‘T’ll 
move to the fire now the sun’s 
gone.’ 

‘ Shall we go and play in the hall, 
papa, as Amy’s asleep?’ whispered 
one of the boys, coming up on tip- 
toe. f 

* Yes, dear boy, do!’ 

They went. Edith knelt on the 
rug, and chafed the little hands and 
the feet, and talked softly to her pet. 

Presently she desisted and looked 
blankly at Mr. O denshaw. He took 
the child from her then, and she 
sank down weeping, as if her heart 
would break. 

Mr. Oldenshaw left the room; he 
carried the child through the playing 
children, who hushed as he passed 
to his own room, to lay it on his bed. 

He had been told that death would 
come like this; he did not rebel 
against it. He locked himself in 
there—in communion with God and 
the child’s mother. 

Edith knelt by the fireside, weep- 
ing, weeping as if her tears would 
never stay; and the children played 
till the hall grew dark. Then they 
came round ber. 

‘Amy is gone to her mother, 
Mr. Oldenshaw’s voice said from 
the midst of them as they clustered 
round Edith. ‘It is sad for us 
who are left to miss her, but it must 
be happy for her, since it is God's 
will—the will of that Father who 
loves His little ones more than any 
earthly father can do.’ 

Then his voice failed him as the 
awe-struck, weeping children came 
round him. He caressed them— 
comforting them, speaking of Amy 
as taken home, to a happier home 
than she had known yet’ speaking 
tenderly of death as a dear rest and 
great good—yet not allowing bim- 
self to speak wearily or despisingly 
of life to these young things, who 
probably had length of years before 
them. 
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Edith put the litile girls to bed 
that night, and sat by them till they 
sobbed themselves to sleep. Then 
Mr. Oldenshaw took her home. 

He sat by their fireside a while, 
talking gently to Lily, who was 
much overcome by the news, not 
for Amy’s sake. Amy had gone 
home, and Lily was often, in her 
constant wearing pain, full of long- 
ing for the rest of such a going 
home—not for Amy’s sake, but for 
Amy’s father’s sake, whom Lily 
loved, as such a nature as hers 
could not help loving such a one as 
his. Lily’s thin han ot had been laid 
on his, and he still clasped it as he 
sat talking—of Amy’s pretty ways 
and pretty pathetic sayings. 

‘It is a blessed thing to think 
that she has not suffered—that her 
short life has been a happy life, 

r little lamb! If I loved Edith 
or nothing else, I should love her 
for her love to my Amy. 

By-and-by he went away, and left 
three loving women sorrowing for 
him—following him in their sor- 
rowful thoughts to the great Sea- 
wall House, to the side of the lovely 
dead child. 

‘Has he had a letter?’ asked 

by-and-by, ‘from his 


. Why? questioned 
Edith, ‘quickly. 
‘Ihave heard from my husband 
—he wishes me to meet him on his 
landing. He cannot yet make up 
his mind to come here.’ 

* When does he come? 
come alone ?’ 

* I have to calculate the time. It 
will be next week, I think. Strangely 
enough, he does not mention 
Herbert.’ 

* My master will hear in a day or 
two, no doubt,’ said Edith. 

That title, given in jest, loving 
jest, long ago, had come to be so 
familiar now that she used it when 
in most serious earnest. 

A few days later Gertrude left 
them, to go and meet her husband. 
It was a hard parting between her 
and Lily, though Gertrude assured 
herself she should see Lily again. 

Little Amy was buried. It was 
pleasant that it was spring-time, 
and the fresh churchyard grass full 


Does he 


Oross Purposes. 


of daisies. No letter from Herbert 
had come to the Sea-wall House. 

The day after Gertrude went 
away, the — her husband was ex- 

reach England, Edith 
eft Lily « asleep on her couch in the 
afternoon, and went out. It was a 
mild spring day, with a soft, 
hovering, dew-like, yet penetrating 
rain ling incessantly. Edith 
went out of the garden and up the 
road, to the spot where she had 
parted from Herbert, having taken 
back her word from him. Here she 
perched herself upon the wall, her 
feet resting upon a felled tree, and 
sat waiting. 

It was Herbert's custom always to 
walk down to the Sea-wall House ; 
to leave any vehicle he might come 
in at the — village, and walk 
down the : 

Was Edith waiting for him now? 
She felt as if she was. Why should 
she expect him now? Because she 
felt him coming. She had come 
out late in the afternoon : it began 
to grow dim and dusk. 

‘I must go home soon, for Lily 
will wake and want her tea.’ 
Edith had just said this to herself 
when—footsteps did not sound very 
distinctly in the soft, damp road, 
but that was his. She was sitting 
back from the road, under over- 
hanging branches. All her dress 
that was visible was a grey cloak, 
the colour of the wall. He came 
on, and did not see her; he was 

her. 
The voice was low 


‘Herbert!’ Desperately now. 

He turned, and saw her. 

‘I had to three times.’ 

‘I heard the first time, but 
thought that it was a voice in my 
heart,’ he said. 

‘I have been waiting two hours.’ 

‘How so? Why did you expect 
me?” 

‘A voice in my heart!’ she said ; 
then, ‘Oh, Herbert! can you care 
for me any more? Can you forgive 
me? Her face lifted up. 

He pushed back her hat and 
looked into her eyes. 

‘I don’t think I can care for you 
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any more.’ He said then, ‘I care 
for you so much, so entirely.’ 

She stepped back upon the tree 
that had been her footstool, and 
then from that elevation was able 
to throw her arms round his neck. 

‘ My Herbert—my Herbert. Oh, 
you are so good to me!’ 

She did not soon get free again. 
There were only the birds to see 
them, and perhaps a squirrel or 
two. 

Then, when she did get free, her 
hand was tucked under his arm, 
held there with an energy that 
seemed to mean to impress it there 
for ever, and they went down the 
road. 
‘ Lily will want her tea,’ said 
Edith. 

‘ How is Lily? I was afraid to 
ask. Yours is a med&rning dress, is 
it not, Edith ?’ 

‘I meant to keep it covered for 
fear of shockigg you. You will be 
80 grieved, I know, dear Walter.’ 

* Is it little Amy? 
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‘Yes. What made you guess it? 

* I had a dream about her; and I 
never thought that dear child would 
live. Poor James! Now, how is 
Lily? 

‘IT want you to tell me when you 
see her. She is changed, I fear.’ 

A long silence. 

‘ Gertrude met Frederick ?” 

‘Yes. They have had a hard 
time of it. Now I hope they will 
be happy.’ 

‘ Are you not going to scold me 
or to laugh at me?’ 

* Not now, my child; not now.’ 

She was silent after that. 

He went with Edith to the cot- 
tage—waited while she prepared 
Lily to see him, and then went in. 
Lily brightened up so wonderfully 
that Edith thought he had no 
chance of judging of her state. 

He did not stay long at the cot- 
tage then, but went on to the Sea- 
wall House. 

Lily had a happy summer, and 
did not know another winter. 


THE ARCHERY LESSON. 


UT in the meadow spreading green, 
Under the summer sky, 
While in its hazy depths the lark 
Sang, hidden from the eye,— 
What should we do but linger long, 
My cousins three, and I? 


Fair were those cousins three who made 
My happiness that day ; 

Bright-eyed, and rosy red of lip 
And ankle-neat were they; 

And if their laughter or their words 
Were gayest, who might say ? 


As easy were it to assign 
Distraction absolute 

To lightly perch’d coquettish hat 
Or heart-enslaving boot,— 

Fatal to one who'd teach the young 
Idea how to shoot! 


That was my too-delicious task, 
The Fates would have it so; 

The secret of the flying shaft 
The Graces sought to know,— 

Arrows in plenty to their hands 
And but a single beau. 
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Slow was the lesson while I strove 
Conflicting thoughts to chase: 

‘Which was the daintier of the three? 
Which had the fairer face? 

And which among them drew the bow 
With most bewitching grace? 


Betwixt the claims of fair and fair 
’Tis torture to decide. 

Doubt not in Ida’s happy vale 
Distracted Paris tried 

Between the rival goddesses 
The apple to divide. 


Venns was lovely, Juno grand, 
Minerva had esprit ; 

*T was cruel to refuse the prize 
To either of the three. 

How to award that prize—my heart— 
I know bewildered me. 


It was a day when loveliness 
To all around us clings; 

Bright was the shining meadow-grass, 
The insects’ jewelled wings; 


The very target golden glowed,— 


A planet with its rings! 


Ani happily the sunny hours, 
Sacred to beauty, fled- 

Hardly more swiftly through the air 
The feathered arrows sped ; 

Life’s brightest blossoms thus are born,— 
Thus soon their sweetness shed. 


And when, at last, the sport was done, 
The merry lesson taught, 

I deemed the triple Graces still 
With equal beauty fraught: 

Yet one—the Venus—held my heart, 
Yielded in secret thought. 


W. 8. 





A RUN TO THE SOUTH AFTER CREATURE-COMFORTS. 


T is a mistake to suppose that 

because a thing is well known a 
description of it will be devoid of 
interest. Witness the amusement 
we derive from the accounts of 
their travels in England given by 
foreigners. Our curiosity is excited 
if only to see how a new pen will treat 
an old topic. We therefore make 


no apology for relating a common- 
place railway journey across well- 
trodden France. Those who have 
— it in their way will see 
10w we perform it in ours; those 
to whom the ground is still fresh 


may care to know how to traverse 
it with ease. We are not afraid of 
the reproach of epicurism, on ac- 
count of noting creature-comforts, 
or their absence; we bear no rela- 
tionship to the personages in novels 
who appear to live without either 
eating or drinking, and are rarely 
reported to sleep in a bed. The 
first of creature-comforts is hea!th. 
And indeed, as health, pleasure, and 
amusement were the main objects 
of the trip, it would be inconsistent 
and absurd to omit all mention of 
their attainment. 























By ‘ the South’ — an indefinite 
expression — is meant neither the 
southern hemisphere, nor the 
equator, nor the tropic of Capricorn, 
nor the antarctic circle, but simply 
what the French call ‘le Midi, that 
part of their country which borders 
the Mediterranean and the frontier 
of Spain. It is used loosely, exactly 
as in Scotland ‘ going south’ means 
proceeding to any part of England; 
and there is at least as much dif- 
ference between the climate, the 
productions, and the people of the 
Midi and the northern regions of 
the continent, as there is between 
those of North and South Britain. 

The blessed railway now renders 
the Midi accessible to numbers to 
whom it was formerly absolutely 
closed. The busy man, who could 
not spare the time, the invalid, who 
could not bear the long weariness 
of diligence-travelling, are wafted 
thither smoothly and speedily by 
rail. By land, we can almost beat 
the swallow; it is the sea only 
which claps a drag on the swiftness 
of our migrations. We, therefore, 
for the information of our friends, 
record the ways, and doings, and 
times of railroad trains, especially 
as in several respects they differ 
from our own. It may save them 
some trouble in studying and 
searching Bradshaw, ‘ Le Train,’ 
or ‘ L’Indicateur des Chemins de 
Fer,’ to be told how we went on our 
way rejoicing. If they disapprove 
our stages and our halting-places, 
they can frame a time-table of their 
own which suits them better; but 
they may still like to listen to our 
commentary on the capabilities of 
the Railway Guides. 

We mention prices, distances, and 
quantities, in the moneys, weights, 
and measures of the country, as the 
simplest way of conveying practical 
information. Of what use is it to 
reduce to pounds, shillings, and 
pence, payments that have to be 
made in francs and centimes? or to 
speak of miles on roads that are 
measured by kilométres? A very 
little experience and practice en- 
ables the mind to appreciate and 
form a correct idea of the valnes of 
the French decimal, or metrical, 
system of moneys, ‘weights, and 
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measures. Briefly, let the intend- 
ing traveller remember that, ap- 
proximately, twenty-five francs are 
equal to a pound [gold twenty-five 
franc pieces are being coined, which 
will thus be equivalent to our sove- 
reign]; that twenty francs make a 
napuléon; that a franc, tenpence, 
is twenty sous, or halfpence. The 
centimes puzzle strangers most; 
yet they are exceedingly simple, 
and must be understood, because 
all legal small payments are made 
in them, not in sous, although sous 
are still as current in popular lan- 
guage as they are in the shape of 
coin. All articles for sale in shops 
and stalls must be ticketed in francs 
and centimes, not in sous. At 
railways, you are told your ticket 
costs so many francs and so many 
centimes, not sous. A franc, then, 
is one hundred centimes; half a 
france is fifty centimes; fifteen sous, 
or three-quarters of a franc, is se- 
venty-five centimes; and when you 
are charged five centimes for any- 
thing, you pay them with a sou. 
The comparison of centimes with 
English pence is of the easiest. One 
penny, or two sous, is ten centimes ; 
thirty centimes is threepence ; forty 
centimes, fourpence, and so on; 
sixty-five centimes is sixpence half- 
penny; ninety-five centimes, nine- 
pence halfpenny, &c. &c. 

All lengths are measured by 
métres, and kilométres, or thousands 
of métres. The métre is consider- 
ably more than a yard, making an 
important difference in buying cloth, 
&c. It is subdivided into one hun- 
dred centimétres, less than half an 
inch each, and further (for micro- 
metrical purposes) into millimétres 
about our line, though not exactly. 
The métre is the standard of length. 
Note that all divisions of standards 
in this system are derived from the 
Latin; all multiples, from the 
Greek. A kilométre is consideraMly 
less than a mile. In cold weather, 
and when in good health, by step- 
ping out briskly, I can walk a kilo- 
métre in ten minutes; at my or- 
dinary pace I do it in twelve or 
thirteen. A kilométre in a quarter 
of an hour is quite leisurely walk- 
ing, whereas a mile in a quarter of 


an hour is very good walking Four 
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kilométres make a league, which is 
an easy way to reduce them to miles, 
a league: being equal to two miles 
and a half. Thus, from Paris to 
Marseilles is 863 kilométres, or 216 
leagues, minus a kilométre, by rail. 
Twice 216 is 432, half 216 is 108; 
add the double and the half toge- 
ther, and you get 540 miles as the 
railway distance from Paris to Mar- 
seilles. Now there is a wonderful 
ee train (No. >. which leaves 

aris at 7°15 in the evening, and 
reaches Marseilles at 11°42 next 
morning, allowing, so say the time- 
tables, half an hour at Lyons for a 
comfortable supper or breakfast, 
whichever you like to call it, at 

432 in the morning. The fare is 

36 fr. 65 ¢., a trifle under four 
pounds. Compare this with the 
time and expense it used to cost to 
make the same trip by diligence, 
still more by posting, and the differ- 
ence in the facilities for travelling 
at the beginning and towards the 
close of the present century will be 
so striking as to be weakened by 
further comment. It} allows what 
may be called the immediate trans- 

rt of persons short of time, or of 
invalids, from the north of France 
to the Mediterranean shore. 

An objection that may be made 
to this train by persons visiting 
France for the first time is, that, 
travelling by night, they do not 
see the country; but as it leaves 
Lyons at 5‘2 in the morning, they 
get the valley of the Rhone, the 
portion of the route by far the best 
worth seeing, — the effects of 
sunrise and early morn, which in 
summer are in Teritasiy beauti- 
ful; and they look down upon the 
vast Etang de Berre, and make the 
descent to the sea, amidst the 
splendours of approaching noon. 
In any case, if rapid change of place 
the object, some part of the 

stance must be traversed by night. 
There is an express train (No. 1) 
which leaves Paris at the conve- 
nient hour of eleven in the morning ; 
but it leaves Lyons at 10°45 at 
night, reaching Marseilles at 6°25 
next morning, and whisking the 
traveller through the Rhone valley in 
the dark, although he will have had 
the pleasure of a peep at Burgundy. 
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Whatever train you take, the 
clearing of enormous distances in 
this way is open to the common 
objection applicable, in fact, to rail- 
way travelling in general, that you 
leave much unseen along the way. 
On the present line, for instance, 
Dijon is picturesque, has a marked 
individuality, and is.full of histo- 
rical interest, while Lyons is really 
a magnificent city, taking rank as 
one of the cities of the world. One 
is the hale representative of the 
past, the other a fine example of 
a prosperity. Both have the 
pleasing recommendation of abound- 
ing in the comforts, conveniences, 
and luxuries of life, attainable by 

urses of moderate dimensions. 

ut there are things which it is 
impossible to reconcile and combine ; 
you cannot be in two places at once ; 
you cannot at the same time travel 
quickly and leisurely. Going ex- 
press, you cannot poke and pry into 
the same amount of detail as if 
you traversed France, as we have 
done in old times, with the same 
sturdy pair of horses. 

To complete our sketch of French 
measures: the litre is the standard 
of capacity for dry things as well 
as for liquids; for wheat and other 
grain, as well as for wine, beer, and 
milk. In fact, why. should barley 
and oats need a different measure 
to ale and porter? The litre is less 
than an English quart, being one 
pint, and seven-tenths, and a frac- 
tion, but is a sufficient allowance of 
wine for a man to take at a sitting, 
and is sensibly more than an or- 
dinary wine bottle. Drink, however, 
is sold by measures having other 
popular names. A canetie is a mug 
or pot of beer containing a litre; a 
canon is a small glass of beer; a 
chope is a large glass. A chopine is 
about a pint of wine. In the Pari- 
sian wine shops you have the setier 
and the demi-setier, The spread of 
beer about France has introduced 
the bock; bock-bier being not any 
particular kind of beer, but beer 
sold by the glassful or bockfal. 

The standard of weight is the 
gramme, twenty-eight of which, 
three-tenths, and a fraction, 4 

equal to our ounce avoirdu 
a thousand grammes, or a ki 














gramme, are equal to two pounds, 
two-tenths, and a fraction, avoirdu- 
pois. Consequently, the demi-kilo- 
gramme is the French representative 
of the English pound, only heavier, 
being a notable and agreeable im- 
provement when meats, fruits, &c. 
are bought in a. Kilo- 
gramme is currently abbreviated to 
kilo, and dent Aiieouetne to demi- 
kilo. The latter is popularly called 
a pound; and when articles are 
ticketed in shops, according to law, 
so much the demi-kilo, you may 
speak of them as so much the 

and. In French of the old régime, 

fore the Revolution, francs are 
called livres, and the expression is 
poe retained by many old families 


claiming connection 
with © may Thus, =~ they speak 


of people having so many thousand 
‘ livres de rente,’ they mean, not so 
many thousand pounds but 8o many 
thousand francs of income—a won- 
derful difference. Note that livre, 
a pound, is feminine, wne livre, while 
livre, a book, is masculine, un livre. 
Consequently, asking for un livre dé 
viandes, would be requesting, in 
very bad French, a book of meats, 
And_that is all we will trouble you 
with about moneys, measures, and 
weights, except to add that the 
French are not blessed with the 
confusion of troy, avoirdupois, and 
apothecaries’ oe Everything 
is weighed alike by the gramme, its 
subdivisions, poe | its multiples. 
Diamonds, caiene may be still 
weighed by carats; but they are not 
articles of daily necessity. 

Anybody can find his way to 
Paris, and everybody may discover 
there hotels suited to his wants and 
his pocket. For those merely pay- 
ing a visit to the place called by M. 
Pelletan ‘La Nouvelle Babylon,’ 
and not proceeding further, the 
situation of the hotel does not 
matter much, provided it be suit- 
able in other respects. But for 
the traveller on the move, especially 
if he has ‘early to rise,’ in order to 
be punctual, if not wealthy and 
wise, it is aeaes that his hotel 
should not too far from the 
station from which he has to start. 
Now the traveller going south may 
reasonably regret that the great 
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majority of hotels are in the central, 
western, and northern parts of Paris, 
while there are very few in the 
neighbourhood of the stations of 
the Lyons and the Orleans rail- 
ways. To meet this want, I see 
advertised, but have not tried, 
‘Grand Hotel du Commerce, en 
face la Gare de Lyon, 13, Rue "Tra- 
versiére, coin de la Rue de Bercy. 
Excellente table d’héte 4 prix mo- 
deré. Service dans les chambres.’ 
We have tried inns in consequence 
of seeing them advertised, and have 
had good reason to be satisfied with 
them. There is also at 14, Rue de 
Lyon, prés la Gare, the ‘ Hétel de 
l’'Univers, Café-Restaurant, tenu par 
Malveau. Cet établissement se re- 
commande particuliérement 4 Mes- 
sieurs les Voyageurs par la modicité 
de ses prix et par les soins apportés 
dans le service.” Chambers from 
1 fr. soc. upwards. The reader can 
venture upon either of these upon 
his own responsibility. Having de- 
cided not to rise early, we went to 
an unpretending central hotel. 

It will be remembered that, this 
summer, heat set in, throughout 
great part of Great Britain and 
France, if not the whole, on Sunday, 
the 6th of June, or thereabouts, 
after a dull, rainy, and sunless May, 
making practically the sudden tran- 
sition of a plunge from a cold into a 
hot-air bath. In many districts, 
nevertheless, cold weather returned 
soon afterwards. 

On Monday, the 7th, we left the 
Channel coast for Paris. Our se- 
cond-class carriage was an approach 
to an oven, from the sunbeams pour- 
ing on the top. This inconvenience 
might easily be obviated by a false 
or double roof a few inches above 
the real one, with the intervening 
space left open for the air to circu- 
late or flow between. But this in- 
crease of the passengers’ comforts 
would cost the company a certain 
outlay, without any appreciable re- 
turn. If the summer traffic in 
in consequence, they would surely 
attribute it to some other cause. 
But railway carriages are often hot, 
at starting, from having been left 
in the sun with the windows closed 
to a out dust, but keeping in 
what till lately was called caloric. 
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Although double roofs in summer 
would be some expense, shade for 
keeping carriages cool might surely 
be found at most railway stations, 
for little or nothing. 

But however hot it may be when 
you set out for the south, never fail 
to take your warm things with you 
all the same. Even in summer 
there are times and places when you 
will be glad of them—during gusts 
of the mistral and other winds, at 
high elevations, and at night. I 
have caught tic doloreux (not chro- 
nic, happily, but sufficiently dolorous 
for the time) by crossing the Apen- 
nines lightly dressed, on a box seat, 
in summer time; and I once got 
a nasty toothache at Nice, from 


say—not to make a mystery where 
none is needed—at the Hotel de 
Rouen; but, as there are several 
Hotels de Rouen in Paris, we add 
that ours, kept by M. Lambert, is 
No. 13, Rue Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires. It is a quiet house; can 
dine only a limited number of guests 
at its table d’héte, and retains the 
good old-fashioned custom of the 
master of the house himself doing 
the honours of the meal, and carv- 
ing the joints before your eyes. We 
confess that, when the size of the 
party render it possible, we greatly 
prefer this mode to having them cut 
up at a side table by waiters, and 
distributed bit by bit, so that you 
have often little choice of slices or 
joints, of fat and lean, of well-done 
or under-done, and sometimes no 
other choice than Hobson’s. Now, 
if people like to have a choice in 
anything, it is surely as much in 
regard to what they eat as to what 
they love. It is no more pleasant 
to have victuals forced upon us, 
than companions or wives. 
Although the dinners here are 
simple, cookery is excellent. 
Soon after our arrival, and the wel- 
come dustings and washings that 
immediately followed, we sat down 
to tapioca soup; boiled fowls, with 
mushroom sauce; green peas (Jane 
7th); roast beef, new potatoes, 


salad; cream cheese, strawberries ; 
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and sweet biseuits. Charge 3 francs 
per head, including half a bottle 


each of ordinary wine. If 
more is called for, it is supplied at 
the rate of 1 fr. 50 ¢. the bottle. At 
night, in tidy bedrooms, we found 
that real treat and comfort, a large 
square pillow on which you can rest, 
not merely your head, but—like a 
handsome dish of cod reposing on 
its parsley-garnished napkin—your 
honoured and handsome head and 
shoulders. We fully intend, on our 
return, again descending at the 
Hotel de Rouen—if it has room for 
us; which reminds me that it will 
be prudent to write to that effect a 
few days beforehand. 

The next day showed us some of 
the last new pranks in Paris. First, 
there were the street velocipedes ; 
but whether the velocipedes paid 
the young men for riding them, or 
whethef the young men paid the 
velocipedes for being ridden, our 
minds up to the present are still in 
doubt. Then there were the water 
velocipedes, on @ branch of the lake 
in the Bois de Boulogne—ingenious 
certainly, and effectual, if you could 
guarantee water never to be rougher 
than in a wash-hand basin. Itis not 
mine to describe a young gentleman 
in white ducks, perched on a saddle 
between a couple of canoes, working 
treadles or pedals with his feet, 
which turn a wheel between the 
canoes resembling the miniature 
paddle of a steamboat. One of 
your artists, in some Parisian sketch, 
will do the work more effectually 
than I can. And then there were 
the young women, pretty and plain, 
who seemed in such a hurry to 
adopt the Bernese costame that ac- 
curacy was sacrificed to expedition 
and expediency. 

Pleasing is the bouquet of six 
feathered fountains in the Champs 
Elysées, the water being so finely 
divided as to have the effect of 
marabout plumes stuck upon & 
lady’s green velvet head-patch. I 
use the word advisedly, for bonnets 
and hats have waned almost to 
nothingness. If they are not to be- 
come extinct—which bonnet-makers, 
not to say bonnet wearers, will 
never allow—their next phase must 
be a waxing one, until they attain 




















perhaps the proportions of forty 
yearsago. Of the rows and émeutes 
subsequently reported at that date 
we saw and heard absolutely no- 
thing; only everybody was crazily 
ruvning after second editions of 
every evening journal, to see how 
the elections were terminating ; but 
we selfishly asked, ‘ What is that to 
us? Nevertheless, we were not 
sorry when Fame’s trumpet told us 
that the ‘irreconcileable’ socialist 
scamps were ousted, and that Paris, 
come to her senses again, really did 
prefer reform to revolution. 

Our journey, we repeat, begins 
at Paris. A halt there of four-and- 
twenty hours had allowed a slight 
glance at the latest phase of that 
ever-changing capital. We rarely 
travel by night, because it is prac- 
tically throwing a veil over the face 
of nature, as far as one’s self is 
concerned ; nor do we care to read 
in a@ carriage, railway or other, 
although we sometimes write; pre- 
ferring to look out of window as 
the panorama flashes by, and to 
chat, if any chattable person is 


present, or, in a third-class car-. 


riage, to look on and listen, on the 
unavoidable condition of smelling 
bad tobacco and worse lucifers. 
Nevertheless, in the present in- 
stance, we determined to take the 
famous train No. 3, and stride to- 
wards the South with seven-league 
boots. We all of us, the healthy 
as well as the sick, wanted change 
complete—more complete than the 
thé complet of Paris hotels, which, 
comprising only bread and butter 
and tea, makes a very incomplete 
breakfast for a person blessed with 
an appetite. We wanted fresh fields 
and pastures new; that is, vege- 
tables and fruits not yet to be had 
in the North—tomatos, aubergines, 
and what not, with apricots and 
peaches and plums innumerable 
in due succession. We wanted, 
before it was quite too late, to in- 
hale the perfume of the blossoming 
vines. One of our medical advisers, 
Doctor Instinct, had prescribed a 
course of fresh ripe figs, analogous 
to the German grape cure; and in 
the South they are to be had by 
the barrowful. They remind you 
of Horace’s peasant who pressed 
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his friend to eat them, because ‘ to- 
morrow they will be given to the 
pigs.’ At Pau I once asked a fruit- 
woman how she sold her figs. 
‘ Fifteen for a sou.’ It was im 

sible to bargain or complain of the 
price. At Bordeaux I afterwards 


put the same question. ‘The 
season is advanced,’ the vendor ex- 
plained. ‘They are very fine, and 
figs are getting scarce. I cannot 
let you have them for less than four 
sous the dozen.’ It was not worth 
while to deprive oneself of the last 
fig of summer for so reasonable a 
price. 

We wanted the dry, bitter pun- 
gency of the Mediterranean instead 
of the mild, relaxing moistness of 
the Channel. We wanted the moun- 
tain instead of the plain, the self- 
sown forest instead of the wheat- 
field, the leaping cascade instead 
of the slow canal. Above all, we 
wanted the daughters of fire, the 
Pyrenees, older than the Alps, with 
their mystic thermal waters stream- 
ing up from below and their floods 
of vivifying light pouring down 
from the firmament. So, instead of 
frittering away time and money on 
the road, we begged train No. 3 to 
carry us straight to Provence. 
With time at our disposal, we pre- 
ferred to spend it on the shores of 
the transparent tideless sea and by 
the banks of the ‘ gaves’ or moun- 
tain streams which run liquid dia- 
mond and sapphire. 

For travellers going second-class 
by omnibus trains the long, weary 
pull is from Paris to Lyons. It 
may be divided into two days by 
leaving Paris at 70 in the morn- 
ing, to reach Dijon at 5°11; and 
by leaving Dijon at noon 23 to 
reach Lyons at 7°15. This involves 
on the first day early rising—un- 
welcome to ladies and not always 
relished by gentlemen. It may be 
avoided by splitting the distance 
into three—thus: Leave Paris 
noon 20; reach Tonnerre 6'27; 
leave Tonnerre noon, 59; reach 
Beaune 6°46; leave Beaune 1°30 
afternoon; reach Lyons 7°15. Lyons 
is full of excellent hotels of various 
classes. For economy, we have 
tried the Hétel Durand et St. Nizier, 
which gives bedroom, breakfast, and 
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dinner (wine included) for six francs 
per day, and were well satisfied 
with what we got for the money. 
A great recommendation, in so large 
a city, is that the chambers are on 
the first or second floors. 

My womankind adopted a pre- 
caution for the night, which others 
under like circumstances will do 
well to consider. For stays they 
substituted flannel jackets, afford- 
ing equal warmth and greater ease. 
Stays are no longer what they were 
—containing pounds of iron, whale- 
bone, and wood. The busk of a 
pair of stays was once a formidable 
weapon, with which an injured 
female might severely punish her 
injurer. Years ago I witnessed a 
balloon ascent; the occupants of 
the car were a lady and a gentle- 
man. The balloon only _ refused 
to rise, and it was evident that it 
required but little to alter the equi- 
librium. The gentleman, before 
the public, — himself of coat 
and shoes; the lady retired, and 
took off her stays. Thus lightened, 
the balloon rose majestically in the 
air; 
Modern stays are not like those, 
but still they are a confinement 
and an inconvenience to a certain 
extent. 

Not very many passengers travel 
by this rapid express-train No. 3, 
except at the season when human 
swallows are flitting, on golden 
wings, to their winter quarters. 
To be able to get into it all you 
must take your ticket for some 
place beyond Lyons. So by good 
luck and the paucity of passengers 
we get a carriage all to ourselves. 
Darkness comes on late and day 
breaks early at this time of year, 
which shortens the tedium of the 
night journey. By the way, what 
a pretty name for a girl is the 

‘Dagmar, or Daybreak! 
The French and Latin Aurore and 
Aurora are not to be compared with 
it. If ever I were presented with 
another female infant— which I 
hope never to be; though nobody 
knows what he may come to—and 
she found favour at first sight, I 
—_ perhaps have her called Kos 
an experiment, omitting the 

¢ ¢ thododactylos as much too long. 


that is, slowly and steadily. . 
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On a railway, by night, you can- 
not sleep, but only dream of things 
wise or foolish, of people good or 
bad, of events real or imaginary, 
but all equally worrying and de- 
structive of true re Better 
than the continuance of such 
troubled slumbers is the praise- 
worthy appearance of the early- 
rising sun, showing you the mists 
hanging over the lowlands, the 
distant villages sparkling on the 
hills, the notable advance of vege- 
tation, and the new flowers and 
fruits which you see to-day but 
which you aid not see yesterday. 
Those skeleton trees, looking like 
bits of winter stuck into the midst 
of spring, are neither dead nor 
taking the repose indulged in by 
tropical trees during the hot dry 
season. They are unfortunate mul- 
berry-trees stripped of their leaves. 
We are ina silk-producing region. 
The green, rounded, pudding- 
shaped -hills to the right are the 
outposts of the once volcanic dis- 
trict of Auvergne. That tall far-off 
mountain to the left is Mont 
Ventoux, which we may render 
Mount Windy without great inac- 
curacy, the most westerly summit 
of the Alps. The last time I saw 
it, one fine October, its top was 
completely covered with snow. It 
has now only broken ribbons of 
dirty white, which are partially 
veiled by the morning mists. We 
reach Avignon nicely in time to 
make ourselves tidy for the table 
d’héte breakfast; after which the 
a betake themselves to 


Tourists venturing down to the 
South should be prepared to meet 
with a curious meteorological phe- 
nomenon. The pre tion consists 
in laying in a stock of veils, green 
spectacles, goggles, light woollen 
mufflers, and other appliances that 
protect you from dust and pene- 
trating winds. The phenomenon is 
the mistral, a stream of air which 
has undergone a peculiar process. 
Blowing from the Atlantic as a 
warm, moist west wind, it ses 
up the valley of the Loire. fn the 
lofty uplands of Farez and Auvergne 
it is cooled and robbed of great part 
of its moisture. Then, pouring 
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down into the valley of the Rhone, 
it is slightly warmed up again, and 
still further dried by the warming. 
It is occasionally so violent as to 
uproot trees and unroof houses, 
knock down elderlies, and blow 
your teeth out of your head. Hence 
the jingling Latin tripiet :— 
* Avenio ventosa . 
Sine vento venenosa ; 
Cum vento fastidiosa.’ 
* Avignon has breezes 
That give you the sneezes. 
But if there’s no breezes, 
Look out for diseases ; 
If plenty of breezes, 
For dust, that displeases.” 


Any one producing a better trans- 
lation shall receive a crown of bay- 
leaves, to flavour sauce with. 

We will not find fault with the 
breezes of Avignon. During our 
short stay they rendered a broiling 
sun bearable, and converted op- 


? 


pressive heat into a delightful sti- 
mulant. It is paradoxical, but true, 
that you feel yourself freshened up 
and invigorated by a rather gusty 
stream of warm atmospheric aif. 


Nevertheless, when it blows so 
strong that you cannot hold an 
umbrella against it and the dust, 
it becomes rather inconvenient; 
that, however, is only a zephyr. 
From another specimen we had of 
Avignon’s windiness it would re- 
quire a rather unavoidable neces- 
sity to make us take up our resi- 
dence there. 

As far as my own experience is 
concerned in going South, in the 
direction of Spain, after leaving 
Lyons there are no bearable second- 
class hotels, or there is a great diffi- 
culty in finding them and risk in 
trying them. I mean hotels where 
you can be wholesomely fed and 
cleanlily bedded in an wunpre- 
tentious style at a moderate ex- 
pense. Such hotels abound in the 
northern region of France. They 
exist also in such places as Mar- 
seilles, Nice, and perhaps Mentone, 
in consequence of the immense 
competition there. I remember 
once being well (though not par- 
ticularly ply) treated at Orange, 
north of Avignon— Hotel de la 
Poste, if Lremember rightly. Other- 
wise, generally, the only safe course 
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is to go to the best hotel in the 
southern towns, and pay their 
prices, renouncing all attempts at 
economy. At those Iam about to 
mention the charges are not ex- 
cessive and the treatment exceed- 
ingly good and liberal. The most 
unsatisfactory set of hotels I know 
(except that—to give a certain 
personage his due—I have never 
found in them uncleanly or in- 
sectiferous beds) lie in the Italian 
direction after quitting Marseilles. 
Swiss blood, more or less inter- 
mixed with French, mostly flows 
in the veins of the proprietors, who 
keep up a fraternal correspondence 
amongst themselves, and send you 
on from one to another with such 
strict instructions where you are to 
go to that it requires a certain 
amount of strong-mindedness to 
break loose from the trammels of 
the brotherhood. I know none of 
these gentry west of Marseilles, and 
have no wish to make the discovery 
that they have extended themselves 
in that direction. I am not writing 
of the line of which they have got 
possession ; and of course could not 
name their houses if I were. Their 
charges are high, with plenty of 
* bougie,’ ‘ service,’ &c.; but their 
distinguishing characteristic is that, 
for this, you get scanty and Bar- 
mecidal fare; they contrive to feed 
you on air, or on things looking 
like food inflated with air. They 
give you your dinner without your 
victuals; that is, with little scraps 
of nothing at all, made to pass for 
‘ plats” or dishes; and when you 
have devoured all your bread, to 
supply the vacancy, after dining, 
you are perfectly ready to dine 
again. Go to the best hotels in my 
South, and you will get none of 
that. 

At Avignon, we went to the Hotel 
d’Europe, a most respectable, al- 
most a religious house, admirably 
conducted by Madame Pierron, a 
widow lady. Of its liberality you 
can judge by the following bills of 
fare. ‘A nice little dinner,’ ‘ an 
elegant dinner,’ ‘a capital dinner,’ 
‘ a jolly good dinner,’ are vague ex- 
pressions which merely indicate the 
speaker’s appreciation of the meal. 
He may have been in unusual good 
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humonr, or with an extra sharp ap- 

ite, and so have lauded the feast 

yond its real merits. Buta bill 

of fare, with the annotation, ‘ well 

cooked and well served,’ allows the 

candid reader to exercise his im- 

judgment. Besides which, 

of fare, while recording past, 

are suggestive of future entertain- 
ments. 

Take one day’s regimen. Break- 
fast (wine the general beverage; we 
asked for tea, and had it): 

Cold sliced ham (excellent) and 
Arles saucisson, a sort of Bologna 
or polony sausage ; 

Petits patés; little patties; ladies’ 
mouthfuls ; 

Cold roast fowl ; 

Scolloped fresh water crawfish ; 

Omelette of haricots verts or green 
French beans; 

Broiled mutton chops, fried po- 
tatoes ; 

Dessert (taken at breakfast as 
well as at dinner), strawberries, 
cherries (two sorts), raisins, Roque- 
fort cheese, sweet biscuits. 

Dinner : rice potage ; 

Little patties ; 

Grey mullet boiled, with mush- 
room sauce ; 

Roast fillet of beef and pickled 
gherkins ; 

Roast leg of lamb and plain-boiled 
potatoes ; 

Fricandeau of veal; 

Roast ducks, with green peas; 

Asparagus ; 

Salad, cheese ; 

Cabinet pudding, and sponge cake 
with whipped cream ; 

Dessert: strawberries, cherries, 
dried fruits, and biscuits. 

Each of the foregoing, being 
served separately, might be said 
to constitute a course. 

With another sample of the Hotel 
d’Europe’s dinners, we will drop 
that subject for the present. On 
the roth of June they gave us: 

Clear vermicelli soup, with the 
slightest suspicion of saffron in it, 
probably introduced into the ver- 
micelli itself at the time of its 
manufacture. In sultry weather 
this is an agreeable condiment, of 
which the southerners are fond ; 

Fresh tunny (a thick slice across 
the tail end of the fish), boiled, gar- 


nished with shred cos lettuce, and 
accompanied by white Dutch sauce. 
A novelty to most of us. The flesh, 
pinkish while uncooked, is grey or 
whitey-brown when boiled. Good, 
with a salmon flavour, but still not 
so good as salmon, to which it is 
compared, and even preferred, by 
ultra-patriotic Frenchmen, Louis 
Figuier to wit, in his ‘Ocean "World, 
—— by Messrs. Chapman and 

all; 

Tame rabbit, stewed brown ; 

Boiled fowl (which doubtless 
helped to make the soup) with 


Artichokes, buttered or oiled (we 
did not taste them, as it is impos- 
sible for stomachs of ordinary power 
and capacity to take in everything) ; 

Roast fowls and kidney beans ; 

Cabinet pudding; sponge cake 
and cream ; 

Dessert; strawberries, cherries, 
cheese, biscuits. 

An honest, substantial dinner 
this, supporting the wayworn tra- 
veller, and very different to the 
four or five francs’ worth of shreds 
and nonsenses with which we have 
been tantalised in the ever-to-be- 
avoided hotels above alluded to. 
Be it mentioned, however, that 
Avignon enjoys an old-established 
culinary reputation, which would 
have been impossible had there 
ever been any deficiency in quan- 
tity, quality alone not sufficing to 
satisfy the true French gastronome. 
For whatever may be the current 
belief, Frenchmen eat quite as much 
as Englishmen; I should say con- 
siderably more. 

Avignon is south. The plague 
of flies has begun. Sugar, dishes 
of fruit, sweet biscuits, &c., are 
protected from them by wire-gauze 
covers, perhaps to prevent their 
flying away with them bodily, by 
combining their strength into a 
joint-stock company. To repel 
them, certain butchers’ shops are 
converted into huge wire-gauze 
cages, whose entrance, for the ad- 
mission of wingless two-legged cus- 
tomers (on business only) is screened 
by ample drooping nets or draperies. 
The flies are undeniable and in- 
evitable; even the horses’ ears are 
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armed against their attacks by a 
sort of hutkins, or ves, which 
encase that expressive feature of the 
animal’s head. Certainly, there are 
flies, and no mistake ; happily, they 
are not mosquitos, cousins ; 
still less are they the insect enemies 
who frighten you to death in a word 
of three letters: so we compound 
with the cloud of flies, and bear 
them. 

Avignon is south. The sun is 
fierce, and deserves the honour of 
being encountered by a white um- 
brella with a green silk lining. But 
then there is the breeze, which to- 
day must please ; moreover, we must 
give the sun some credit for those 
most aromatic strawberries, those 
bigarreau cherries, hard but hand- 
some, those delicate green peas, 
broad beans, vast white onions, 
French beans, and new potatoes, at 
will. In most cases, there are com- 
pensating or extenuating circum- 
stances. But our arrival at the 
south is revealed by the universal 
substitution of curtains for doors, 
and the frequent replacement of 
glass windows by wooden shutters. 
To escape the blinding glare of sun- 
shine, whether reflected or direct, 
dingy dens of gloomiest aspect are 
made to serve for the occupations of 
daily life. 

Look at the mouth of that sombre 
cavern; it is arched with stone. 
Within, lies Cimmerian darkness— 
not having any dictionaries to refer 
to, J don’t know what that is. Do 
you ? — Obscurity impenetrable to 
the -naked eye, at first. But ap- 
proach; nay set one step within the 
cave. As your organs get accus- 
tomed to the gloom, there come 
forth into visibility, not lions and 
tigers, but less ferocious animals, 
white, brown and black, which a 
whinny and a neigh inform you 
are horses; what seemed rocky 
boulders are bundles of hay; and 
the plashing cascade is no more than 
the filling of a pail at the water tap. 
It is a meridional stable; that is all. 
Behold that other grotto, by no 
means cool. By the same patient 
mode of investigation you discover 
sundry ovoid, annular, and fusiform 
bodies heaped in groups or ranged 
in rows. In the innermost recesses 
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of the grot you "perceive a ruddy 
subterranean glare, which is not an 
outbreak of voleanic fire, but the 
dying embers of a baker's oven; 
the strangely-shaped substances are 
the loaves. And finally, the in- 
creased sensibility of your optic 
nerves shows you the baker himself, 
his wife, and his journeyman. De- 
lighted at finding those weird ap- 
pearances to be only the local cos- 
tame of a useful trade, you retreat 
back into the hot glare again, and 
make straight for the shady side of 
the street. There, while you are 
curiously gazing at some unmistak- 
ably genuine — of old portraits, 
you are yourself as curiously inves- 
tigated by their proprietress, a 
wrinkled female head in the Pro- 
vencal head-dress—a band of black 
velvet ribbon bound round the head, 
surmounted by a small lace crown— 
not unbecoming to either old or 
young; but I don’t think you will 
be quite so green as even to ask the 
price of her ‘ antiquities.’ 

Most of these southern towns in- 
close and conceal a sort of crustaceo- 
human life. The vitality lurking 
within them. is protected from ex- 
cessive light and heat by a thick 
calcareous envelope. Avignon has 
a washy, whitey-brown look, though 
not made of paper but of solid stone. 
As becomes a city of the popes, it is 
thoroughly medieval and southern 
in its interior aspect, with all the 
ground-floor windows strong iron- 
barred and shuttered, to keep ont 
thieves and radiation. Doors, as I 
have mentioned, are replaced in the 
daytime by curtains, at the same 
time admitting air and effectually 
baffling prying eyes. In the lower 
town, the houses have the Turkish 
and the Arab look of all turning 
their backs on the street. Shops 
there are none, or few and far 
between. For them you must 
mount to the narrow little streets 
which kindly stretch sail-cloths from 
house to house, to keep out the in- 
trusive sunbeams. ‘The stranger 
will most easily reach them, and, 
through them, the strong-smelling 
market-place, by crossing the little 
Place du Change, funnily shaped 
like an ill-made hour-glass, where 
he may witness, and if he likes, 
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adopt, the southern custom of drink- 
ing hot coffee out of a beer-glass, 
flanked by a cruet-full of brandy 
ad libitum. 

The monumental wonder of Avig- 
non is the old colossal paiace of the 
popes. Its h uncouthness is 
overpowering. ow it is a re- 
— partly-new square, with 

theatre and some cafés in it; 
but to me, quite an eyesore (literally 
80, from the dust sweeping through 
it) is the long straight new street, 
the Rue Bona’ , Starting out of 
the square, like a ball shot from a 
cannon’s mouth, and hitting its 
mark nobody knows where, after the 
true Parisian Haussmann fashion, 
at least as far as straightness and 
persistence are concerned ; no con- 
sideration can turn it from its ob- 
ject. But in Avignon the construc- 
tion of such a new-fangled street is 
like tacking a paltry bit of truampery 
new cloth on an old, once rich, but 
now bare garment—a failure 
and a nuisance, as well as an incon- 
sistency. None but the crookedest 
of streets can resist the blasts of so 
gusty a climate. 

As a general rule, if you are mis- 
anthropically inclined and wish to 
retreat into absolute solitude, you 
have only to seek the public prome- 
nade of a provincial town. With- 
out being prompted by any unsocial 
motive, we climbed the grass-grown 
steps and weed-covered slopes which 
lead to the cathedral and the adja- 
cent garden, and found the Dom des 
Rochers of Avignon no exception to 
the’ remark. Perhaps one reason 
why people don’t go there is the 
fear of being blown away beyond 
recovery. From whatever cause, 
you might commit murder or sui- 
cide there frequently without fear 
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of any observant eye to witness the 
deed. The situation is undeniably 
fine, commanding a grand sweep of 
the Rhone and an intimation of its 
approaching junction with the Du- 
rance, and with Mont Ventoux loom- 
ing hazily leagues away. But to 
get a correct idea of the power and 
magnitude of the Rhone itself, which 
looks rather small and poor while 
you are skirting it on the railway, 
oe must poo it re the . 4 
ridge—a pleasant promenade, bu 
purchased 
a toll. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon 
of Thursday we had military music 
on the promenade which skirts the 
left bank of the Rhone. Operatic 
music—that is, music accompanying 
and illustrating dramatic action— 
when good is very charming; but 
there is no purer or more harmonious 
setting for music than the flow of a 
river or the fall of a cascade. Both 
move on smoothly and evenly to- 
gether; and other strains as well as 
‘Flow on, thou shining river, ac- 
cord well with the onward gliding 
of a stream, when rapid enough, 
as the Rhone is here, to be percep- 
tible to the eye. 

Travellers having half a day to 
spare, and seeking shelter from the 
arrows of far-darting Apollo, not to 
mention a refuge from wind and 
dust, will do well to spend it in the 
Musée Calvet. There, amongst 
other interesting objects, they will 
see Horace Vernet’s two original 
pictures from which the popular 
print of Mazeppa bound to the 
white horse and pursued by wolves 
is taken. There is also the picture, 
engraved and made popular at an 
earlier date, of the Centaur teaching 
young Achilles to draw iy ” 


by that rarity in France, 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE MATRIMONIAL AGENT. 


1. ie supplies the fashionable 
districts of Paris with pick- 
pockets—why, it is difficult to com- 

hend, as chmen, as a rule, 

ve greater delicacy of touch than 
the broad-digited sons of Albion. 
pina in return, sends us clever 
swindlers of various types, whose 
main field of action, however, appears 
to be the City and its purlieus, possibly 
because the western districts are too 
overrun by our native-born sharp- 
ers, who, spite of their undoubted 
inventive genius, nevertheless rarely 
seem to hit upon the same ultra- 
refined way of fleecing particular 
sections of the community as their 
Parisian brethren practise with such 
marked success. 

The one imposition, ca a grand 
scale, which flourishes in Paris, un- 
restrained by the law, is the Matri- 
mopial Agency. One can under- 
stand the immense field it has open 
to it in a country like France, where 
marriages are far more affairs of the 
purse than of the heart, and where 
every female servant, and every 
shopgirl, even, saves up her ‘ dot’ 
as her only chance of obtaining a 
partner for life. The most im- 
portant of these agencies send out 
their circulars quarterly to all the 
hommes d@’affaires in France; and an 
extract from one of these documents, 
that has accidentally come beneath 
our notice, deserves to be given 
verbatim. 

‘ I entertain the conviction, mon- 
sieur, that in your neighbourhood— 
oratany rateamong your connections 
—you will either know or chance to 
hear of certain young ladies who 
may happen to be placed in the 
embarrassing position of not being 
able to contract a suitable marriage, 
either in accordance with their tastes 
or their just pretensions. I venture, 
therefore, to do myself the pleasure 
of furnishing you with an epitome of 
those actual and seriously-disposed 
parties of whom I have the honour 
to be the intermediary. 

‘1. A foreign prince, well known 
in the highest circles for his irre- 
proachable manners and agreeable 
physiognomy. He is thirty-four 


ne of age, and has from eight 
undred thousand to a million 
franes of fortune, with carriages, 
horses, &c. 

‘2. A magistrate, thirty-five years 
of age, and with an income of a 
hundred thousand francs. 

‘3. Several doctors, twenty-five 
to thirty-five years of age, and pos- 
sessing incomes ranging from twenty 
to fifty thousand francs. 

‘4. Numerous merchants, «c., 
from twenty-five: to forty years of 
age, with incomes varying from 
twenty to thirty thousand francs. 

‘ 5. Some “rentiers,” from forty 
to fifty years of age, and with from 
thirty thousand to a hundred thou- 
sand francs income.’ 

This circular, curious in many re- 
spects, has, however, nothing novel 
about it. It would be necessary 
that one should never have looked 
into a French newspaper to ignore 
the various temptations to which 
these high priests of Hymen make 
a point of incessantly exposing a 
who happen to be single. 

The matrimonial agent, with whom 
just now we are more particularly 
concerned, invariably has on the 
books of his establishment all that 
can be wished for, and everything, 
moreover, would appear to be of the 
very best. There are blondes and 
brunettes, short and tall, stout and 
thin ones, of high birth or high 
connections, and of both sexes. He 
has, in fact, all colours, all sizes, all 
shapes, and all qualities, The price, 
moreover, is not absolute; he will] 
permit us to bargain with him, 
although he does not neglect to in- 
form us that his extensive connec- 
tions assure an incontestable supe- 
riority to his articles over those of 
other establishments. His clientéle | 
he informs us, comprises the élite of 
society only. 

The originator of this singular 
avocation has retired or the fortune 
and the honours he derived from the 
successful pursuit of it, but his suc- 
cessors, who continue to preach the 
scriptural doctrine of increase and 
multiply, do not appear to have been 
equaily fortunate in mating their 
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clients, for one sees the same adver- 
tirement constantly repeated. ‘ It is 
desired to marry a young lady, pos- 
sessing thirty thousand franes a year, 
to an individual of an honourable 
profession. Fortune less a considera- 
tion than strictly moral conduct.’ 

The advertisement occasionally 
varies, and one is enabled to makea 
selection from a thousand francs a 
year up to two hundred thousand, 
from aged fifteen to aged seventy. 
Address, post paid, No. —, Avenue 
Montaigne. 

One day, a representative of that 
common class of yonng men who ex- 
haust all their patrimony during the 
first few years of their liberty, pre- 
sented himself, over head and ears 
in debt, to one of these matrimonial 
agents, having come to extricate 
himself from his difficulties by 
uniting himself to a pretended 
dowry of three thousand francs a 
year, a modest and probable enough 
dowry. After afew preliminary ex- 
planations, the agent asked him, 
according to custom, for two hun- 
dred francs for expenses, at which 
the disabused suitor shrugged his 
shoulders, and naively observed— 

‘Is it likely, I ask you, that I 
should think of tying myself to a 
wife if I was in possession of a couple 
of hundred franes ?” 

No reply could be made to so 
pertinent an observation, and the 
negotiation, as a matter of course, 
fell to the ground. 

Bachelors who have lost every- 
thing need a dowry to refill their 
purse, and a nurse for their rheu- 
matism. They notice one morning 
in the newspaper, between the 
* Eau de melisse des Carmes’ and 
* Machines silencieux a coudre,’ an 
advertisement of a lady wishing to 
marry, and who is handsome, young, 
witty, modest, and amiable, and, best 
of all, who is ballasted with thirty 
thousand franes a year. Address (as 
usual) No. —, Avenue Montaigne. 

At least one individual out of the 
thousands who read the advertise- 
ment will be certain to think this 
the very thing to suit him, and will 
make a point of writing to the ad- 
dressindicated. Two days afterwards 
an answer arrives. With a trem- 
bling hand he opens the enve- 
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lope, and with palpitating heart 
devours the reply, the purport of 
which, however, will simply be, that 
a << . aod cannot be 

ise ly by correspondence.’ 
He is begged, therefore, to favour 
the agent with a call at No. —, 
Avenue Montaigne, and he shall re- 
ceive further information. In con- 
clusion he is assured that, having 
been the first to reply to the adver- 
tisement, a preference will be ac- 
corded him. 

The bureau of the agent at the 
address indicated turns out to be in 
a very fine house, all the windows 
of which look into the street. A 
footman in livery introduces the 
would-be bridegroom into a magni- 
ficent salon furnished with exquisite 
taste, and the open folding-doors of 
which permit him to see on the right 
and on the left what appears to be a 
suite of splendid apartments. Every- 
thing breathes of love and marriage; 
copies of Wattean’s Isle of Cytherea 
and Veronese’s Marriage of Cana, 
with kindred subjects, adorn the 
walls. The timepiece is surmounted 
by an amatory shepherd and shep- 
herdess, above whom hover a pair of 
billing and cooing doves. The can- 
delabra are formed of torches of Hy- 
men, Cupids gambol in the angles 
of the ceiling, and the tables are 
covered with books, all treating of 
the one eternal subject, from the 
loves of angels to the loves of plants. 
And as if to complete the picture 
a couple of pretty children, a 
Cupidon and a Psyche, in knicker- 
bockers and crinoline, are playing 
upon the hearthrug. 

A bell rings, on soon the agent 
makes his appearance, with innu- 
merable apologies for having kept 
his visitor waiting, pleading the 
numerous affairs he has on hand as 
his excuse. At the conclusion of 
this exordium he wipes his brows 
with an embroidered cambric hand- 
kerchief; then rings the bell and 
orders a basin of soup, which is 
served to him in a silver bowl by 
the servant who answered the door. 
The agent expresses surprise at his 
performing this duty—asks him 
where Pierre, Joseph, and Francoi 
are, to which the lacquey replies, 
without a moment’s hesitation, that 
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M. le Comte, who called yesterday. 

How should the visitor escape 
being dazzled by such deceitful ap- 
pearances—for they are appearances 
only? the one footman he has seen 
being Pierre, Joseph, Frangois, and 
himself, who, in fact, does everything. 

The foregoing is the prologue; 
now commences the comedy. 

The agent: ‘ Monsieur, will you 
kindly explain the object of your 
visit ? 

Thus called upon, the visitor 
produces the letter he has received, 
and at the same time hands the 
agent bis card, saying— 

‘I had the honour, as you will 
remember, of writing to you on the 
subject of the advertisement in the 
** Figaro” of Wednesday last. When 
ean I be presented to the lady ?” 

‘ Excuse me, but you are pro- 
ceeding a little too fast; allow me, 
first of all, to ask you a few ques- 
—. Have you any profession ?’ 

* No.’ . 

* Any fortune? 

* Nothing to speak of: but I have 
good expectations.’ 

*‘Umph! How about your ante- 
cedents ?” 

‘ You are at liberty to make any 
inquiry you think requisite.’ 

And so the conversation pro- 
ceeds, kept up by the agent solely 
with the object of measuring the 

recise degree of intelligence which 

is visitor—soon to be his victim— 
possesses, and to satisfy himself 
what precautions it is necessary 
should be taken so that he may 
not be too much compromised, in 
the event of a subsequent explo- 
sion. Suddenly he rises and pro- 
duces a book of photographs; refers 
to the index, and opens the volume 
at a particular page, where he points 
out the portrait of a handsome 
young lady, whose attractions he 
highly extols. His visitor cannot 
resist admitting these eulogies to 
be merited. 

A moment of silence now ensues, 
during which the pair eye each 
other. The conversation is resumed 

the agent, who says, with an air 
of perfect frankness— 
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‘ There is no need to go beating 
about the bush ; let us come at once 
to the point. In the event of every- 
thing being satisfactorily arranged, 
my terms will be five per cent. upon 
the dowry.’ 

* That is fair enough.’ 

‘ Payable, mind, when you re- 
ceive it.’ 

‘Il am perfectly agreeable.’ 

And in truth it would be the 
height of ill-breeding to refuse to 
pay such a slender commission, 
asked so courteously by a man who 
procures you a fortune, of which 
you stand so greatly in need, and, 
as he assures you, a charming 
bride, who, though not an object of 
equal necessity, is still a treasure in 
herself. The affair is, therefore, 
settled ; but before proceeding fur- 
ther, the agent requires to be in- 
sured against. his expenses for in- 
quiries, messages, postages, {c., 
which seems reasonable enough. 
These expenses vary according as 
the suitor is more or less credulous 
and the dowry large or small. In 
the present instance, the agent asks 
three hundred francs. ‘ For another 
couple of hundred,’ he adds, ‘ you 
may become a subscriber to my 


‘establishment for an entire year, 


which will give you the run of it, 
and confer on you the right of being 
presented to all the eligible ladies I 
have on my books—and I have them 
mounting up to sixty thousand 
francs—within that period, until 
you succeed in suiting yourself.’ 

The gull in the present instance, 
being as mercenary as he is simple, 
pays the five hundred francs, and 
receives in exchange for his money 
& memorandum, upon stamped 
paper, setting forth the conditions 
of the engagement, and for register- 
ing which he is charged another ten 
francs. Our would-be Benedict now 
awaits with juvenile ardour the 
moment when the first interview is 
to take place. 

In a day or two he receives a 
letter from the agent, making an 
appointment to present him, at 
No. —, Avenue Montaigne. It is 
needless to say that he dresses him- 
self with scrupulous care, bestows 
the entire morning, in fact, upon his 
toilet, and calls to mind all the more 
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graceful compliments that he has 
heard addressed to fiancées on the 
stage. His duly rehearsed, he 
hastens to the appointment before 
the prescribed time, and is ushered 
into the drawing-room. 

The agent is awaiting him, and 
gives him a few hints respecting the 
young lady’s tastes; she is musical, 
of course; is an entomologist, and 
manages a three-wheel velocipede 
very gracefully, he is told. This 
will guide him in his selection of 
subjects for conversation. 

The lady soon after arrives, es- 
corted by her aunt, and is found to 
answer all the expectations raised 
by her portrait. She glances mo- 
destly at her expected lord and 
master, displays a pair of pretty 
feet peeping beneath a coquettish 
petticoat as she gathers her robe a 
queue around her while seating her- 
self, converses charming!y yet with 
becoming diffidence, and indeed is 
altogether fascinating. The aunt, 
too, seems a very nice sort of a 
person, and not too strict a chape- 
rone. In due course the interview 
comes to an end, and the ladies pre- 
pare to take their departure; when 
the dupe proposes to the agent to 
escort them, but finds himself re- 
strained—it would be indelicate at 
this early period of their acquaint- 
ance, he is told. 

This, however, is not the true 
reason: the fact is, the ladies do not 
leave the house, and it is important 
the dupe should not know this. 
Niece and aunt are hired at so much 
a day, and are clothed and boarded 
into the bargain. They have every 
description of toilette necessary to 
their transformation provided for 
them, and are of fair or dark com- 
plexions, and quiet or coquettish in 
their attire, according to the tastes 
of different clients—the aunt, it 
should be mentioned, has a suppo- 
sititious ‘ dot ’ of her own, sufficiently 
large to tempt the cupidity of the 
unwary. This facility of being one 
individual to-day and another to- 
morrow is not without its advan- 
tages, in case the dupe should lodge 
any complaint: for he would fail to 
describe the woman accurately, and 
the authorities would feel them- 
selves embarrassed at the outset. 


Every time that niece and aunt 
are about to be presented toa client, 
the footman sets the door-bell ring- 
ing with a broom; whereupon the 
agent announces to his visitor that 
they have arrived. After the first 
interview, he insinuates, mildly, 
that it would advance the negotia- 
tion if they were asked to accept 
of a breakfast, ‘ as at table one — = 
more freely, especially after a glass 
of champagne;’ and volunteers to 
use his powers of persuasion to in- 
duce them to accept the invitation. 
‘If it can be managed,’ he adds, 
‘you can then very well offer to 
escort them home.’ The agent gives 
the dupe to understand that the 
breakfast must take place at No. —, 
Avenue Montaigne, and <a to 
provide it for four = e for sixty 
francs: ‘ which is dirt cheap, he ob- 
serves; ‘ but as he has the wine in 
his cellar he does not drive bargains 
with friends.’ 

At breakfast the table is covered 
with solid cold dishes, in the English 
fashion—a large joint of roast beef, 
a ham, and a superb turkey. The 
ladies partake of the hors-a’euvres 
only and the side dishes, and firmly 
refuse when either a slice of beef or 
turkey is offered them. It is the 
same with the ‘sweets,’ simply be- 
cause the principal dishes have, like 
themselves, to be served up again to 
other subscribers to the Matrimo- 
nial Agency in the Avenue Mon- 
taigne. 

Under one pretext or another, 
they manage to leave the table be- 
fore the conclusion of the repast. 
One of them finds herself indis- 
posed, or the aunt has an appoint- 
ment with the family notary, or, as a 
last resource, the agent desires a few 
minutes’ important conversation 
with the dupe, who at any rate does 
not see them home. After their 
pretended departure, the agent, 
while assuring him that everything 
is progressing most favourably, 
delicately insinuates that before 
proceeding further it is absolutely 
requisite to send to his native place 
to obtain precise information not 
only respecting himself but his 


family and connections. The guar- 
dians of the young lady insist on 
this course being taken. An early 



























day is appointed to arrange the pre- 
liminaries, and on going to the 
agent’s, the dupe finds the lady and 
her aunt there—by the merest 
chance. In their presence a clerk is 
summoned and necessary indi- 
cations drawn up in writing. 

The clerk’s ¢ and time, 
together twenty — a day, for 
say & week, as two days will be con- 
sumed in travelling, with eighty 
francs for railway and diligence fare, 
will have to be paid. The client 
hesitates at this new drain upon 
him, whereupon the aunt, in the 
most natural manner in the world, 
volunteers to bear half the expenses, 
and, to set the dupe an example, 
produces her purse, an elegant 
knitted bead one, and hands the 
agent her share. With the view of 
paying court the dupe admires the 
purse; is informed—as indeed he 
surmised—that it was made by the 
niece, and the acceptance of it is 
forced upon him by the aunt, who 
will listen to no refusal. As iron 
must be beaten while it is hot, the 
clerk is to start at once, and the 
client pays his hundred and ten 
francs. 

As the week devoted to the in- 
quiry is drawing to its close the 
dupe looks in at the agency to hear 
if there is any news. The ladies are 
not there on this occasion, but the 
agent is, and he takes care to remind 
him of the purse and the necessity 
of making a suitable acknowledg- 
ment, which, under present circum- 
stances, the more handsome it is the 
more, he explains to the dupe, it 
will be to his advantage, for the 
niece, he takes care to inform him, 
will in all likelihood succeed to her 
aunt's fortune. With the view of 
not being thought mean, the dupe 
presents the lady with a diamond 
ring worth two hundred and fifty 
francs, the stone of which, remounted 
as a pin for the agent, will serve to 
dazzle future dupes. 

Usually by the time the week 
has ela the clerk is reported to 
have fallen ill in the country; has 
met with a sunstroke, or been put 
between damp sheets, according to 
the season of the year. His illness 
lasts four days, for which another 
eighty francs have to be paid, as it 
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will look exceedingly mean to ask 
the aunt to bear her share of this 
trifle. The dupe’s purse-strings are, 
therefore, again unloosened, though 
all this time the clerk has not only 
been perfectly well but has never 
even quitted Paris. 

At length the client grows impa- 
tient, and speaks out; whereupon 
the agent assumes an air of profound 
sadness, and announces to him, with 
marked emotion, that he has had a 
narrow escape: that his, the agent’s, 
vigilance and foresight have saved 
him from a great misfortune, for he 
has discovered that the paternal 
parent of the young lady, respecting 
whom there had always been a 
mystery, had been guillotined for 
murder. Her own reputation, too, 
is whispered against, and her pre- 
tended fortune is equally doubtful. 
The dupe, surprised and horrified at 
this revelation, though regretting 
the money he has paid, cannot but 
congratulate himself that this is no 
more, and feels grateful at his escape. 
He has paid altogether about a 
thousand francs. The game is 
played out so far as he is concerned, 
but he only retires to make way 
for some one else equally mercenary 
and equally foolish. 

The Frenchman of good family, 
who has sown his wild oats and got 
entangled with usurers, and who 
seeks a wife to relieve him of his 
debts and to cpen a new career for 
him, or at any rate to provide him 
a place by the fireside where he can 
repose now that his turbulent course 
has run itself out, has no need of 
the services of a matrimonial agent 
to accomplish the object of his de- 
sires. He simply betakes himself 
to the family notary and inquires of 
him whether he has among his 
clients a young lady with a dowry, 
of say, eight hundred thousand 
francs. 

‘I have something better than 
that,’ replies the gentleman in black; 
‘I have a million and upwards, half 
in land and half on mortgage.’ 

‘Bravo! Where is the land? 

‘In Normandy.’ 

‘Capital! What age is your 
client 

‘Between twenty and four-and- 
twenty; you understand, there- 
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‘How about her charms ? 

* Very pleasant, I assure you; very 
pleasant. 

‘Come, out with it; she is as ugly 
as sin? 

‘ Nothing of the kind. Her teeth 
are @ little amiss, I admit, but that 
is all. Besides, what does it matter, 
pretty or ugly? it’s all the same six 
months after marriage.’ 

‘You are right there, and may 
look upon the business as settled, if 
you will guarantee that the mort- 
gages are good.’ 

‘They are first-class investments 
—on property worth three millions.’ 

*‘That’s conclusive. Tell me, 
though, about her family.’ 

* Well, this is not the brilliant 
side of the affair. She is the only 
daughter of a builder, so that she 
moves in rather a low strata of 
society. Her father is of little im- 
portance. He will tell you how he 
came up to Paris in his sabots, and 
that he has made four millions by 
the sweat of his brow. Hide from 
him that you lie in bed until eleven 
o'clock, as he has a theory that every 
man who is not up and about at five 
is a good-for-nothing scamp. As for 
the mother, providing you get her 
boxes to see the melodramas that are 
the rage, she will pardon you every- 
thing, even beating her daughter.’ 

‘Just so. This worthy couple 
are of course flanked by any num- 
ber of relations—uncles, aunts, cou- 
sins, and such like?’ 

‘Egad! yes. However, you see 
them all on the day of the wedding, 
and next day——’ 

‘Zounds! next day I'll show every 


living soul of them the door. It is 
not they who will trouble me.’ 
* Not quite so fast. Listen to me. 


You must be very careful of old 
uncle Jalabert. He is seventy- 
three, asthmatic, without children, 
and has forty thousand francs a 
year. He has been in the army, 
and will recount to you all the cam- 
paigns he has gone through. Pro- 
viding you join in his admiration of 
the great Napoleon, he'll ask nothing 
further of you. I do not see, too, 
why you should not pay a little 
court to aunt Ursala, an elder daugh- 
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ter, and turned fifty-nine. She will 
tell you that all men are rascals, 
not even yourself excepted: still, 
there is no harm in letting her have 
her say—it’s a relief to her.’ 

‘Thank you kindly for all your 
hints. I'll devote one day to this 
menagerie. But how do you pro- 
pose to introduce me?’ 

‘ That can be easily aecomplisined. 
Come and dine with me and them 
on Sunday, and by eleven o'clock 
you'll be betrothed.’ 

‘What you say is all very fine, 
but how do you know that I shall 
be accepted ?” 

‘Make your mind easy on that 
score. If you had not turned up 
80 opportunely I should have written 
to you. The parents want to marry 
the girl and stipulate for a title. 
You are a viscount, and everybody 
knows you go to Compiégne ; that’s 
quite sufficient to turn the heads of 
the entire trading class in France.’ 

* You know that I am in debt?’ 

‘I have no doubt of that. What 
is the figure?’ 

‘In round numbers about three 
hundred thousand ‘ 

‘A mere bagatelle. It is only 
making the Loriols pay toll on enter- 
ing into the old nobility—a tax upon 
armorial bearings, in fact.’ 

‘It’s understood, then—on Sun- 
day next. Good-bye.’ 

On Sunday the dinner takes place 
as arranged, and everything comes 
off exactly in accordance with the 
notary’s programme. 

Such a purely business matter is 
marriage in France, and so tho- 
roughly is it understood that in this 
light only are parents accustomed 
to look at it, that one findsa French 
writer jocosely proposing that the 
government should itself establish 
a grand matrimonial agency, having 
central offices in Paris, with branches 
in all the departments and abroad, 
and which should absorb all the 
existing agencies and beadministered 
by a distinct staff of its own, just 
like any other government office. 
Men distinguished for their tact and 
the purity of their morals placed at 
its head, would, he su, , inspire 
confidence in families having daugh- 
ters to marry. Individuals of the 
male sex desirous of having recourse 














The Matrimonial Agent. 


appearance, age, state of health, and 


panied by 
medical certificates, abstracts of title- 
deeds, schedules of valuables, ex- 
tracts from registers, together with 
legal attestations of regularity of 
life and moral conduet. The adop- 
tion of all these precautions, the 
writer maintains, would give that 
degree of moral security to marriage 
contracts which unhappily they lack 
at the present day. 

As the clergy and the magistracy 
are the two classes best informed in 
France, and brought most in con- 
tact with the people generally, and 
as, moreover, they are public func- 
tionaries, it is pro that they 
should be required to furnish the 
administration of the agency with 
moral portraitures of individuals re- 
siding within their jurisdiction who 
may be desirous of being inscribed 
on the register. These, together with 
the document before mentioned as 
also letters from principals of colleges 
at which these individuals may have 
been educated, and certificates from 
heads of departments or employers 
under whom they may have served, 
would all be placed in their par- 
ticular receptacles. The admirable 
centralization which renders France 
an object of envy to other nations 
would thereby have new and con- 
genial duties imposed upon it, re- 
assuring in the highest degree to 
families and largely conducive to 
good morals. 

A grand photographic establish- 
ment might be attached to the cen- 
tral agency and smaller ones to the 
agencies in the departments. Fami- 
lies disposed to give dowries of fifty 
thousand francs would be entitled 
to inspect two ordinary photographs 
of candidates inscribed on the regis- 
ters, one seated, the other standing, 
one a front view, the other in pro- 
file. When the dowry mounts up 
toa hundred thousand franes, por- 
traits might be demanded one-sixth 
of the natural size; when to two 
hundred thousand franes, one-fourth 
life size, with an equestrian portrait 
in addition. A dowry of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs would 
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be entitled to special photographs 
of the cranium, to show the state 
of preservation of the hair, and of 
the teeth to attest the condition of 
the molars and incisors. If re- 
quired, photographs of both feet and 
hands would also have to be fur- 
nished to demonstrate that these 
are of proper aristocratic dimen- 
sions. Larger dowries might be 
entitled to demand portraits of can- 
didates under a variety of special 
aspects, so as to guard against sub- 
sequent disillusions, such as in full 
evening dress with silk stockings 
and smalls, in dréssing-gown and 
slippers, and even in nightcap, or 
representing the individual under- 
going the painful operation of 
shaving himself. One can conceive 
the high position that photography 
would thus attain to; it would, in 
fact, become elevated into a social 
institution of the utmost importance, 
and would be the means of sparing 
alike principals and their families 
from numerous cruel deceptions. 
Every proposal inscribed on the 
books of the agency would require 
to be accompanied by a demand 
specifying the amount of fortune 
and the precise kind of social posi- 
tion which the party making it 
aspires to. These would be duly 
classified, and every week a printed 
list, dividing them into categories, 
would be posted up at the Bourse, 
enabling every one to see at a glance, 
as it were, the state of the matri- 
monial market, how many magis- 
trates and other functionaries, mili- 
tary and naval officers, professional 
men, merchants, tradesmen, and 
employ és of every description, there 
were in search of wives, together 
with their respective incomes and 
the dowries they aspired to, as also 
the number and value of the dowries 
that were in the market. In due 
course a market price would be 
established, subject, however, to 
fluctuations like all other commo- 
dities when supply is in excess or 
falls short of the demand. If, for 
instance, magistrates should happen 
to be in great request, their value 
would rise, and they would natu- 
rally aspire to larger dowries. Poli- 
tical and social events would have 
their effect upon this market as 
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upon all others. A threatened war 
would cause military men to fall 
just asa with Cochin-china 
would send up East India mer- 
chants, and in all probability im- 
prove the quotations of naval officers. 
A low state of the public health 
would raise the rate of doctors in 
the same way that a new cattle- 
plague would depress the agricul- 
turists. Alterations in the press 
laws would necessarily elevate or 
lower journalists according as these 
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were either mild or stringent. Every 
one, on opening his newspaper of a 
morning, would have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his precise quotation 
in the matrimonial market, and from 
carefully studying the fluctuations, 
would be enabled to choose the par- 
ticular moment when his value was 
at what he conceived to be its highest 
point, and could then hasten to sign 
the marriage contract with the object 
of—let us hope—his future affec- 
tions. 


THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 
By A PERIPATETIC. 


SLEEPLESSNESS AND SLEEP. 


MONG the minor miseries of 

human life, where, however, the 
misery may come to the maximum 
point of misery, is that most dis- 
tressing complaint of Insomnia. 
Ix. these days of highly-strung ener- 
gies and rapid living sleeplessness 
is becoming more and more pre- 
valent among us, a serious thing in 
itself and serious as a symptom. 
The subject is obscure and diffi- 
cult as it is important and interest- 
ing; a subject partly physical and 
partly metaphysical, in which mind 
and matter, morals and medicine, are 
singularly intermingled. ‘ Half our 
days we pass in the shadow of the 
earth,’ says Sir Thomas Browne, 
‘and the burthen of death extracteth 
@ third part of our lives.’ Many 
of my readers will recollect Warton’s 
Latin epigram on Sleep. I can- 
not lay my hand on it just now, 
but I can give my own version of 
it:— 

* Oh, gentle sleep, thine influence give, 

And though like death draw nigh; 
Living, behold we do not live; 
And dying, do not die.’ 

‘ Blessed is the man,’ says Sancho 
Panza, ‘who invented sleep;’ but 
although Sancho Panza would pro- 
bably admit that this invention was 
made in a very early period of the 
history of the human race, it is re- 
markable that there is no subject 
on which opinions are so entirely 


unsettled as on the subject of sleep. 
authors on the subject, within such 
wide limits as indicated by such 
authors as Aristotle and Lord 
Brougham, have failed to unfold to 
us the mystery; and, if I may be 
forgiven the remark, I am afraid 
that those who suffer from sleep- 
lessness must fall back on an em- 
piric mode of treatment. 

I sympathize intensely with the 
sleepless. It is all very well to be 
moralizing and practical, and to 
say that if we cannot sleep we had 
better lie awake and think, or strike 
a light and read or write. I have at 
least one most interesting letter from 
a dear fellow—now gone over to the 
majority—who says he could not 
sleep, and so has got up to write to 
me. As a rule I do not approve 
of people lying in bed ‘thinking, 
as they are pleased to term it; they 
do not think, they only think they 
think — which is a very different 
matter. The habit of lying in bed 
of a morning ‘ thinking’ after it is 
time to get up is hardly better than 
dram-drinking. The waking state 
or the sleeping state are tolerable 
enough, but the intermediate state, 
neither waking nor sleeping, is 
intolerable. If you knew you 
could not sleep it would be easy 
enough to strike a light and read; 
but you refrain from doing so 
through the delusive hope that 
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you have a real chance, which you 
must not mar, of presently going to 
sleep. Of course if you are very 
aa A go to sleep this very 

be. uite sufficient to pre- 
mm your doing so. I know per- 
sons who can never count on more 
than two hours’ sleep at a time, 
and the amount of time is abso- 
lutely astounding during which 
people are absolutely sleepless in 
cases of mania or fever. Nature, 
however, is very wonderful in her 
compensations, and adapts herself 
most curiously to all changes in the 
constitution. As a rule, too, opiates 
can insure {sleep when abso utely 
necessary. ‘But opiates have their 
limits, which are speedily reached. 
Sir William Hamilton would take 
five hundred drops of laudanum 
without being able to detect hardly 
the slightest effect. I remember 
also rather a distinguished literary 
man on whom anodynes were as 
powerless us water. Most weari- 
some of all weariful feelings is that 
of counting the hours of the clock 
during the sleepless hours in which 
eS is a mere burden and 


It is said, with every appearance 
of truth, though the proof is not 
conclusive, that sleep is due to a 
diminished supply of arterial blood 
in the head. The brain matter 
becomes unable to undergo the 
changes through which the mind 
makes its manifestations. Physi- 
ologists are agreed that towards 
evening or after a certain number 
of hours of work the involuntary 
organs, the heart and lungs, lose 
their wonted activity and suffer a 

iodical diminution of action. 

lumenbach describes the case of 
a patient trepanned in whom the 
brain was observed to sink during 
sleep and enlarge on waking, ob- 
viously arising from the circulation 
being diminished in the former 
state and increased in the latter. 
* Arterial blood alone can cause the 
waste of the brain, for venous blood 
has already parted with its oxygen 
to the materials met with in its 
course. Matter in a state of inertia 
cannot manifest the existence of a 
power. Motion alone shows that 
some power is in operation. If the 
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portion of matter used as the organ 
of manifestation be placed in such 
a condition as to render that mani- 
festation impossible there is no 
evidence to the world that power 
was exerted’ It was an old error 
among physiologists, that there was 
more blood, or at least as much, 
during sleep as in wakefulness ; 
but this was disproved by Blumen- 
bach, and still more convincingly 
by a philosopher who made one « 
the cruel though striking 

ments with which medical science 
abounds, and which finds its horrid 
culmination in vivisection. He 
cut away part of the skull of an 
animal, and cemented in its place 
a piece of glass, through whic 
could observe the brain in its dif- 
ferent states. This experiment has 
been repeated in Germany, in Eng- 
land, and in America with like 
results. In the waking state the 
brain is larger than it is during 
sleep; while in the latter condition 
it becomes pale and bloodless. If 
the animal be disturbed by dreams 
a blush suffuses parts of the brain. 
The eye, which may be looked 
upon as an exposed part of the 
brain, acts in a similar way; for it 
has been shown that the optic disc 
is whiter, the arteries smaller, and 
the veins larger in sleep than in a 
waking state. 

The two great objects of sleep 
are, first, the restoration of wasted 
organs; and, secondly, the storing 
up of force. It is evident that any 
material disturbance or defeat of 
these two great objects is ruinous, 
and within a very short distance 
of a certain line becomes fatal. It 
is wonderful, however, in how 
many instances at what a remote 
— Nature begins to draw this 

ine of destiny. During sleep force 
is stored up in the body in a re- 
markable manner, as has been 
shown by a series of interesting 
experiments. The King of Bavaria 
erected a chamber, supplied with 
every appliance for measuring 
the air which enters it and for 
ascertaining the composition of the 
air that from it. This 
chamber is sufficiently large to 
enable persons to live comfortably 
in it during the time that they are 
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Among other remarkable results 
which have flowed from the en- 
lightened liberality of the Bavarian 
king we have a series of experi- 
ments made on various individuals 
during their waking and sleeping 
state, from which many interesting 
results have been derived, set forth 
by scientific journals, and by a 
serial unsurpassed in its scientific 
and intellectual character, 
‘ North British Review.’ 

I cannot, however, agree with 
the reviewer in his minatory and 
disrespectful language towards that 
large, most respectable, and most 
solvent section of the British public 
that habitually indulges in an after- 
dinner nap. ‘The post-prandial 
sleeper draws his chair to the fire, 
in order that his nap may be undis- 
turbed. There are two physio- 
logical reasons for this act. Less 
oxygen is entering his body to burn 
the food, and he feels cold; but 
this cold would excite the respira- 
tory organs to increased activity 
and disturb his contemplated en- 
joyment. An after-dinner sleeper 
temporarily resembles the perma- 
nent condition of a pig fattened for 
the butcher. In its case fat accu- 
mulated round the viscera pushes 
up the diaphragm against the lungs, 
and compels them to play in a con- 
tracted space. When the animal 
further distends its stomach with 
food it gives a few grunts as an 
ineffectual attempt at a more active 
respiration, and is in a deep sleep 
in a few minutes. Obese men, 
. from a similar cause, are also prone 

to sleep.’ I call this an unkind 
and even an unfeeling remark. 
Would it not also be simpler 
and more correct to say that the 
blood is driven from the surface 
to: the centre to aid digestion? 
Neither shall I be deterred by the 
great authority of the reviewer 
from counselling people to enjoy 
their customary siesta. If Nature 
makes a man sleepy I think that 
she designs that a man should go 
to sleep. She is quite as philo- 
sophical as any of the philosophers. 
There is a bastard sort of sleep, 
a@ condition of coma, consequent 
on repletion, which ought to be 


the 
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avoided; and moderation, not an 
immoderate moderation, in diet 
should be preserved. After din- 
ner also some employment of the 
gentlest kind may be wisely taken 
in hand—a glance at a newspaper 
or magazine, the writing of some 
trifling notes, a stroll in the 

, and a slight dessert, 
where dessert is always best 
taken, off the fruit trees. Then 
take a nap, after thus idly dallying 
with the charms of leisure. I be- 
lieve that a brief nap of this sort is 
invariably attended with salutary 
effect. 1t has always been noted that 
to close the eyes even for a few 
minutes in sleep is a wonderful relief 
to the brain. Some men have fallen 
asleep on horseback, and others can 
even sleep while walking, besides 
the unfortunate somnambulists. I 
know two men who were walking 
along a country road on a dark 
night. A. clutched B.’s arm tightly 
and deliberately walked with closed 
eyes. Some time afterwards B. 
said, ‘I hope, A., you are walking 
very carefully, for I have kept 
my eyes closed for the last half- 
hour.’ Fortunately the two Go- 
thamites had contrived to keep 
clear of the ditches. 

All kinds of remedies have been 
suggested for sleeplessness—opium, 
henbane, chlorodyne, strychnia, 
prussic acid, aconite, &e. A lady 
who had suffered fearfully this way, 
wrote to me some time ago to say 
that she had derived great benefit 
from sleeping with her head to the 
north. This seems to be absurd, 
and there is nothing in our present 
limited knowledge of electricity 
which appears to countenance it. 
I only give it as an observed fact 
in this particular instance. Another 
sufferer tells me that great benefit 
has been derived from taking a glass 
of sherry and a sandwich immedi- 
ately before going to bed. The 
reason of this is perfectly intelli- 
gible. According to the late modern 
dinner hour the somnolent effect of 
food has passed off, and the excitant 
effect has set in just about bedtime. 
To those who suffer this way I 
would 5 recommend the 
canon pursued by the great states- 
man, 


. Windham, as described 
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by him in the ‘ Diary’ published a 
few years ago. He most accurately 
noted and recorded every particular 
that might bear any relation to his 
want of sleep, and justifies his ap- 
parently trivial and uninteresting 
entries by the great importance of 
the subject. By this method a man 
may be able to find out for himself 
the right diagnosis and the right 
treatment. A few general particu- 
lars should be noted. The use of 
opiates, except on rare occasions or 
in special instances, should be 
avoided. The correct dietary sys- 
tem should be discovered and re- 
ceive careful adherence. The sim- 
plest and best remedies are abun- 
dance of exercise and air. What a 
wonderfal compensation for many 
losses is that sound, dreamless, in- 
vigorating sleep which the labourer 
almost invariably enjoys! A balance 
between mental and bodily exertion 
ought to be maintained. Scholars 
and thinkers may often sleep badly, 
but I know, too, clever lazy fellows, 
who, with plenty of fresh air, are 
unable to sleep, simply because 
they have not given their brains 
sufficient exercise. Dreaming is an 
intensely interesting portion of the 
subject. It will be recollected that 
Coleridge wrote down his fine poem 
of ‘ Kubla Khan’ from his recollec- 
tion of what he had composed ina 
dream—a most peculiar psycho- 
logical fact. I myself remember 
composing a few Latin verses m a 
dream, which I was able to recal on 
waking, but to my great disgust, 
they were very feeble lines, and 
contained one or more false quan- 
tities. Scientifically speaking, it 
appears probable that dreaming is 
nothing more than a wakefulness of 
one portion of a nervous centre, 
while the other portions and the 
other centres are in a state of sleep. 
Thus, through the transformation of 
one region of brain substance, par- 
ticular feelings and certain orders 
of ideas may be called into active 
life, while all remaining feelings and 
ideas are asleep, and so no process 
of comparison or reflection can be 
exercised by that part of the brain 
which is sleeping over that which is 
wakeful. The subject, however, is 
too large for discussion now. I will 
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only add that moral considerations 
are by no means wanting in such a 
subject, and that there are no 
better disposing agencies towards 
light, gentile, healthful slumbers 
than simple tastes, a purified con- 
science, and a balanced harmonious 
life. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


An exhibition has been opened 
this season in the Dudley Gallery of 
the Egyptian Hall which has a 
unique position of its own. It con- 
sists of a very large number of arti- 
cles which have been collected 
together by the managers of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. The 
catalogue, as catalogues often are, 
is an extremely interesting publica- 
tion, and brings together at one 
view all that vast field that can 
be occupied by the investigation 
of European Christians. It mainly 
consists of a list of an immense 
number of photographs taken in 
the Holy Land for this Society. 
The Exhibition principally consists 
of pottery, glass, carvings, &c., which 
Lieutenant Warren has found in the 
shafts. His work is much higher 
than to seek illustrations of Jewish 
art, but this also is one of the sub- 
sidiary purposes which are accom- 
plished, and he wisely sends home 
all that the spades of the fellahin 
turn up. It is not very much after 
all, but there is a charm of associa- 
tion about them, which, to most 
minds, will be very considerable. 
We must, however, forewarn our 
readers, whom we would willingly 
send to this interesting collection, 
that the subject is rather difficult, 
and has a terminology belonging to 
it which cannot be mastered without 
an effort. It is remarkable that 
amid all the travel that has been 
extended on the Holy Land, and all 
the poetry, sentiment, and_ religion 
that has been lavished there, there 
has rarely ever been any simple 
practical desire for real knowledge 
on the subject until the day of the 
recent American traveller, Dr. Robin- 
son. We will venture to believe 
that a flood of light will ere long be 
thrown upon sacred history, and 
this effort is a veritable crusade in 
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the cause of religion and revelation, 
giving to religion a scientific cha- 
racter and to science a religious 
object. 

Of all those religious meetings 
which are held in London in the 
season, perhaps there was none of 
greater interest than the meeting on 
Midsummer Day on behalf of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. It 
might certainly be called the most 
intellectual of the great religious 
gatherings, including a chairman of 
such eloquence and culture as Arch- 
bishop Thomson, and such speakers 
as Mr. Deutsch, of the British Mu- 
seum, Professor Owen, ‘Rob Roy’ 
himself, 7. ¢., Mr. Macgregor, and 
Mr. Grove was present, one of the 
most conscientious and able litiéra- 
teurs of theday. It is not too much 
to hope that Lieutenant Warren’s 
exertions will enable us to construct 
anew and aright the map of ancient 
Jerusalem. Mr. Macgregor pointed 
out the size and shape of the city of 
Jerusalem, by describing where its 
chief places would stand if the city 
were planted in London. He con- 
sidered that the city could be placed 
in Hyde Park or in a slightly larger 
space. Mr. Deutsch said, that 
though we might not discover the 
golden throne of Solomon, with its 
lions, its eagles, and all its mag- 
nificent array, yet things of great 


inpecianse had: been brought to 
light so far as we had gone. Some 
important discoveries were made by 
Mr. Deutsch himself when he found 
marks on the great wall of the Haram 
es-Shereef exactly similar or rather 
identical with those of absolutely 
undoubted antique Phcenician struc- 
tures in Syria. The exploration is 
exciting deep interest all over the 
Christian world, and yet it seems 
that there is much difficulty in rais- 
ing the modest sum of five thousand 
a-year necessary to carry on the 
work. We hear that some of the 
shafts are stopped for want of funds, 
at the very moment when we are 
approaching the brink of the dis- 
covery of most important problems. 
There is possibly a danger that 
some country less rich than Eng- 
land may take the honour of the 
work from our hands, or that we 
may lose the facilities of explora- 
tion which we now enjoy. Dr. 
Thomson made a happy quotation 
from the writings of a Spanish Jew 
of the twelfth century, ‘Sion, Crown 
of Beauty! remember the tender 
love of thy children whom thy hap- 
piness filled with joy and thy fall 
with mourning.’ And on such a 
feeling of love towards God-beloved 
Jerusalem must rest any hope of the 
successful progress of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 
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